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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


An Efficiency Department and Indoor Lighting. 


Let us think of an Efficiency Department instead of a 
Maintenance Department in connection with consumers’ 
fittings and appliances. An Efficiency Department seems 
to be some steps higher than a Maintenance Department. 
Maintenance, of course, is necessary to efficiency. There 
are, however, degrees of maintenance ; and what has to be 
aimed at is to carry-on maintenance in the manner that will 
allow each appliance to give its highest efficiency, subject 
to intelligent use in the household. The line of gas consump- 
tion in which, in many districts, there is the greatest prevail- 
ing inefficiency is that of lighting ; and yet lighting is to-day 
still the backbone of the business of a considerable number 
of gas undertakings. The evidence of the inefficiency exists 
in almost every district ; and we venture to say that every 
gas manager knows of the presence of that evidence. Still 
negligence prevails; and the erosion of the lighting load 
continues. But we are thankful to say not everywhere. 
This fact shows that the lighting load can be not only 
maintained, but developed, if it receives the consideration 
that it should have. If it does not have the consideration 
and attention that it deserves and necessitates, then there is 
default on the part of the men responsible for the protection 
of the interests of gas undertakings. There have lately been 
signs of an awakening in this respect; and men who are 
looking to the preservation of the lighting load, and know 
from their own practical experience what can be done, have 
urged the importance of the matter to the industry. 

The position is that in so many supply districts the gas- 
lighting conditions are of an order that mean certain further 
losses in competition, and there are in those areas the effects 
of the losses already incurred. The latter effects can be 
very largely repressed by ceasing negligence of the former. 
This is a view that is induced by the forcible paper which 
Mr. E, Edison Stones, the Assistant General Manager of the 
Glasgow Corporation Gas Department, read at the spring 
meeting last Friday of the North British Association of Gas 
Managers. If that paper does not succeed in carrying con- 
viction, and in arousing responsible gas men to the need to 
be up and doing, then we do not know what form of stimulant 
ls required to bring about a change of policy in respect of 
suppliers of gas doing their part in maintaining the efficiency 
‘of the lighting appliances in every consumer’s house. Effi- 
clency is the strongest protector that the industry possesses 
for not only the lighting, but every branch of the gas busi- 
ness. Inefficiency is its biggest enemy. Supposing the 
industry had continued to have to rely for life upon a 
single business—that of lighting—can one imagine that it 
would have allowed consumers’ fittings and burners to 
drop into the miserable condition that is now so often to 

€ found, without making an effort to effect a change? 
Mr. Stones declares that the broad basis of the industry has 
probably been the source of its greatest weakness, for we 
have had too many strings to our bow. There is no doubt 
& great deal of truth in that. We have looked upon the 
gfowing diversity of business as our greatest strength, and 
So it Is in one respect ; but if that strength induces neglect, 
in face of competition, to do our best to maintain possession 
of every member contributing to the strength, then Mr. 
Stones istight. Lighting has yielded to the attack of the 
competitor. The gas lighting load is still great; it would 

ave been greater had we not lost some which was possessed, 
y has there been this yielding, and is there a chance of | 





| 





more of the business going? Is the policy of the past, 
under which there has been loss, the policy that should be 
pursued in the future, in order to retain, to recover, and to 
develop? That is a question every gas man must ask him- 
self. If the answer is in the negative, then there must be 
determination to change the policy, or to sacrifice more of 
the lighting business. 

The question of a new policy is more important than it 
may appear to some who survey things somewhat super- 
ficially, and who do not look behind and below exposed con- 
ditions. Time was when Glasgow was pointed out as one 
of the models of all the commercial virtues in connection 
with progressive gas supply. Its policy was marked as 
second to none. It had a reputation for good deeds, and of 
efficient service. But those responsible for the working of 
the department asked themselves why certain things were ; 
and this led the Engineer and General Manager (Mr. J. W. 
M‘Lusky) to make a report urging upon his Committee 
the imperative necessity of a greater surveillance over the 
means of utilizing gas on every consumer’s premises. The 
issue was that in a limited area in Glasgow, comprising 
10,000 consumers, a trial scheme for the voluntary mainten- 
ance of gas-consuming appliances was sanctioned by the 
Corporation. The result is described in Mr. Stones’ paper. 
That paper is an open and candid confession that the work 
of the Department in the service of the consumers and in the 
maintenance of the lighting business has not hitherto gone 
far enough. They have learned a lesson ; and they are not 
ashamed to own up to it. “If,” in effect they say, “we 
“ have made the discoveries that we have done in this limited 
area, then we must take it that what exists there has 
existence in the other parts of the city; and it may be 
assumed that—where there is not individual attention to 
gas-consuming appliances, and consumers are left to their 
own devices—in all parts of the industry, the same state of 
“ things will be found. Thus there is a maturing of the con- 
“ ditions for further losses of the lighting load.”” What has 
the Glasgow Gas Department found by penetrating behind 
once closed doors in the trial area? The paper tells us by 
reference to, and by photographs of, examples; and they 
are ghastly ones—yet only examples—of the awful fitting 
work to be found in dwelling-houses, and of ill-conditioned 
lighting fittings. Notwithstanding, the Glasgow gas supply 
has progressed and progressed. It has fine works and a fine 
organization; but the department have found a weakness 
in these days of competition, and that weakness is in the 
methods of utilization in the houses of the consumers. Mr. 
M‘Lusky has done a great, and we believe it will prove a 
potent, service to the whole gas industry in permitting Mr. 
Stones, in this striking paper, to divulge the illustrations of 
an unsuspected crudeness and inefficiency in the lighting 
arrangements of Glasgow consumers. They are as interest- 
ing to us as the disclosures of Tutankhamen’stomb. Their 
dissemination will do as much good to the gas industry as 
the publication of the finest examples of well-designed, excel- 
lently finished, and highly efficient lighting appliances, be- 
cause they show a weakness in our work and system which 
must be eradicated by persistent effort. 

This state of things having come about under a policy 
which still survives, not only in Glasgow, but elsewhere, 
that policy requires to be abandoned, and a new one estab- 
lished. The Therm Charges Committee, as Mr. Stones aptly 
points out, recognized this when in their report they re- 
marked: “If the gas undertakings were empowered and 
“ vequived to inspect all fittings and appliances used by their 
“ customers, from whatever source obtained, and to point 
‘‘ out the defects, the general standard of appliances in use 
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“ would inevitably rise.” We will not on this occasion enter 
into the subject of the work of outside fitters, nor the rela- 
tions between municipal departments and local plumbers or 
other tradesmen. There is a known defect in our system ; 
and the immediate question is, What is the line of policy 
that should be adopted to bring about a change, and so 
strengthen the resisting power of the industry in lighting 
competition ? This is not an occasion on which, or a matter 
over which, we need think of any other interests but those 
of the industry and of the industry’s customers. The policy 
advocated by Mr. Stones is the regular voluntary mainten- 
ance of burners by every undertaking. He says much else 
on many points, as will be found in reading the paper; but 
that policy of voluntary maintenance of burners we regard 
as the cardinal feature of the new commercial policy which 
the Glasgow Gas Department advocate as a result of the 
investigations they have been making in the trial area. 
Specially paid-for maintenance is a failure in that its attrac- 
tions are not sufficient to make it universal. Because it is 
not universal, then inefficiency in lighting is more preva- 
lent to-day—it is more prevalent to-day than when simple 
plain, wasteful flat-flame gas lighting was the highest stan- 
dard of lighting within our field of view. And yet the incan- 
descent burner (used properly) is an implement of vastly 
higher efficiency, but it isa grossly misused instrument. And 
while it has done much good to the industry, and will con- 
tinue to do so, its misuse is destructive of the interests of the 
industry. We arewriting bluntly, and witha purpose, because 
we are strongly persuaded that the policy of free inspection, 
advice, and maintenance (not including, of course, materials) 
as advocated by Glasgow—it is not submitted as an original 
idea—is one that is essential. It is necessary to see what 
is happening in houses, and to-do what is possible to ensure 
that efficiency and not inefficiency reigns there. As Mr. 
Stones says, we are competing with an appliance in lighting 
that does not require regulation ; and if we are successfully to 
compete with it, we must do what is needful to be equal to 
it. These are labour-saving days ; and the public do not take 
kindly to labour of any kind that can be reasonably avoided, 
unless there is something that they recognize as offering 
compensation. 

Efficiency in service is an insurance of considerable mate- 
rial value. Hence the view that every gas undertaking should 
have an efficiency-maintenance department. There is the 
cost. The cost is always regarded as an obstacle. But 
experience enables Mr. Stones to estimate the expense of 
maintaining all the gas-consuming appliances on the Glas- 
gow district at 14d. per tooo c.ft. of gas sold, which, with a 
500 B.Th.U. gas, would only mean o°3d. per therm. He 
pleads for the price of gas carrying that 14d. per 1000 c.ft., 
or o'3d. per therm, for gas-using efficiency within the homes 
and premises of gas consumers. His cause is a good one. 
He contends that a door-to-door maintenance scheme is less 
costly to work than a scheme under which there are long 
distances between the customers who are willing to pay for 
maintenance service. Furthermore, the voluntary efficiency 
maintenance system would reduce the number of complaints, 
so that there would be a saving there. One thing, however, 
is highly important; and it is that only the best type of 
workmen should be employed for this duty. It is necessary 
for the efficiency maintenance men to know every type of 
gas-consuming appliance, and for them to be able to tackle 
any and every job which requires attention. This was 
pointed out by Mr. M‘Lusky in the report to his Committee. 
To be successful, the scheme must be complete and efficient 
in its own constitution and working. ‘The strongest argu- 
ments in its favour are the defective gas-tighting arrange- 
ments found to-day in consumers’ houses, which serve as 
inducements for the transfer of business from the gas in- 
dustry. 


Showroom Modernization. 


Tue old order changeth. This applies to gas showrooms 
as well as to other mundane things. Progress in all our 
affairs is an essential. The old showroom was not an 
attractive place. It was packed with goods of all descrip- 
tions, and resembled more a storehouse than a place for 
exposing goods from which a selection on merit could be 
made. But ideas have altered as to what is requisite in 
this respect. This has been imperative. When a thing 
ceases to attract the public, then it has had its day; and 
something new has to be devised. When, too, competition 
is all around us, it must be demonstrated to the public that 


—— 


our particular commodity is not only equal to any, but the 
best of all. This will not be effected by making a display 
of appliances after the manner of years ago, and by appli. 
ances which, more or less neglected, illustrated well how 
they would look if they were not treated respectfully anq 
with reasonable attention in the houses of the consumers, 
An unsuitable and indifferently kept showroom, with baq 
display, suggests that gas is a sort of second-rate com. 
modity ; while the feeling and the knowledge which it js 
necessary to engender are that for any purpose to which it 
is applicable gas is something that is adaptable to any 
circumstances or surroundings, whether for light, heat, or 
power. Several gas undertakings, recognizing the influ. 
ence there is in a well-appointed showroom, have had this 
part of their trading system remodelled and reorganized, 
with expert assistance. It is clear that the planning of a 
showroom is something upon which has to be brought to 
bear a knowledge of essential details; and acquaintance 
with essential details is only made by a broad experience, 
This is a point that must be emphasized, because the degree 
of success that is achieved in the mission of the showroom 
will have some relation to its fitness to serve its destined 
purpose. The gas showroom must attract, interest, and 
convince. If it does not do this with the general public— 
and particularly doctors, architects, surveyors, builders, and 
landlords—then it is a failure. That a gas showroom calls 
for the consideration and incorporation of many details, as 
well as the avoiding of unsuitable conditions, is seen by 
the article contributed to our columns to-day by Major F. 
Cornelius Wheeler; and he writes from an experience built- 
up from widely differing circumstances. Detail makes for 
completeness, success, and ultimate economy. This is an 
appropriate time to call attention to the subject. Commer. 
cial policy is a prominent feature among the several matters 
under consideration in the gas industry to-day; and the 
making of the showroom more efficient for service in the 
interests of an undertaking should not be overlooked. For 
years past there has been a disposition to put off to a more 
convenient season the remodelling and reorganizing of the 
showroom. But now material and labour are cheaper; and 
there should be a large revival by gas undertakings of the 
work of showroom and demonstration modernization. 


Cooker Dimensions in a Series. 


An article by Mr. Arthur Forshaw, M.Sc., bearing the title 
of “A Rational System of Cooker Standardization,” is pub- 
lished in our columns this week ; and it is a contribution to 
this highly polemical subject which, by manufacturers and 
buyers alike, will be regarded as containing some sound 
practical suggestions. Our contributor does not wish that 
it should be considered in any other light than as suggestive; 
and the measurements that he gives he does not desire shall 
be taken as definitive. But the very heading to the article 
indicates that, in the view of this student and investigator 
of what is requisite in cooker construction, the specifica- 
tions and standardizations hitherto published have not 
achieved that degree of rationality which he conceives to 
be desirable in the interests of makers, buyers, and users. 
But this does not imply that the work that has been done 
by others to improve the thermal and domestic efficiencies 
of cookers is wasted effort. It isall tothe good. What Mr. 
Forshaw is driving at is a greater co-ordination between the 
various makers, and between the cookers in a series, in the 
matter of structural dimensions, to the economic advantage 
of all concerned... And an investigation of the fundamental 
principles which should govern dimensions shows that it !s 
quite possible for a series of cookers produced by one maker 
to have the same dimensions as those produced by another, 
and for most of the dimensions in a series of cookers to be 
the same—assuming, of course, common conditions, such 
as internal heating and open-bottomed ovens. It mayat once 
be conceded that there is no particular commercial value 10 
the matter of differences in dimensions, as between one maker 
and another, in a series of cookers. Variations in commer: 
cial value are found in that individuality which gives on¢ 
manufacturer’s cookers a higher thermal and domestic effi 
ciency as compared with the products of another maker. | 

Looking through the makers’ catalogues, Mr. Forshaw 's 
struck by the extraordinary number of gas-cooker models 
that are offered for sale, and the bewildering variation in 
dimensions. There is no logical necessity for this, unless, 0 
course, innovations contributing to higher efficiences com 





pel a change in measurements. But on fundamental pri 
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ciples alone, there is no reason why there should be so 
many differences in measurements in any series of cookers. 
Fundamental principles do not change; and requirements 
—such as the diversity of food to be cooked—are the same 
whether the cookers are made by Smith or by Brown. Mr. 
Forshaw deals with the fundamental principles, which are 
the same for all cookers of the common type ; and there is 
no gainsaying that a consideration of them alone, without 
reference to individual features which improve efficiency, 
justifies the plea for co-ordination of several of the dimen- 
sions in the series of each maker, and of measurements 
generally as between maker and maker, Take the temper- 
ature conditions inside the oven. Heat is transferred from 
the source to the food by radiation and convection—radia- 
tion from the flames and the heated sides of the oven, and 
the heat transferred by convection is due to the products 
and the heated air passing through the oven. But the pro- 
ducts have to be diluted and cooled before they can be 
utilized; otherwise there would be external burning of the 
food, while inside there would be under-cooking. These 
considerations largely govern the height of the oven; and 
another factor which has to be considered in determining 
height is the size and position of the flue-outlet. The out- 
let must not be so large that it allows the escape of the pro- 
ducts before they have accomplished their work; it must 
not be so small that the products become banked-up, get lower 
and lower in the oven, increase in temperature, and affect 
flame efficiency. Care has therefore to be taken in regard to 
flue area, if the most efficient results are to be obtained. 
Given a well-designed flue-outlet, appropriately placed, then 
a minimum height of oven can be determined below 
which the best results cannot be realized. Mr. Forshaw 
states that the height is quite independent of depth or width, 
although we should, prima facie, have imagined that the 
greater the scope for diffusion of the products within the 
oven, the less intense would be their up-thrust, given the 
same dimensions of flue-outlet. But Mr. Forshaw is em- 
phatic on the point, and asserts that the height is indepen- 
dent of width or depth. Therefore,so far as height is con- 
cerned, he holds that there are no fundamental reasons why 
there should be more than one for any series of ovens, 
Depth is a matter of convenience, and so may also be a 
constant one throughout a series. The conclusion is arrived 
at that it is in the width that the provision must be made 
for increasing the cooking capacity of any oven in a series. 
Itis urged that width should be decided on rational grounds, 
and not from a mere desire to multiply the number of models 
offered, or to tempt the buyer with an extra inch, compared 
with some competitive oven at acorresponding price. Thus 
heights and depths could be the same throughout a series, 
as well as burners and gates—only the width would vary. 

The arrangements for attaching hotplates could also be 
the same throughout the series. Mr. Forshaw applies the 
same detailed investigation to the hotplate, the method of 
designing which has resulted in a veritable chaos. He ex- 
amines the hotplate in detail, and makes suggestions, by the 
adoption of which all back burners, all front burners, and 
all grids would be the same for all hotplates of the series. 
The ideas submitted are well worth examination by those 
interested ; for there is no question that it would be of advan- 
tage: To the manufacturer, to have fewer patterns and fewer 
diverse parts, which would be a near approach to the ideal 
of mass production; to the buyer, to have a smaller number 
of cookers, and therefore a smaller number of replacement 
parts to stock ; and to the user, to be free from bewilder- 
ment in the choice of a cooker, and to obtain a reduction in 
price. Gas-cooker standardization on a rational system 
must benefit all concerned. 


More Brakes on Industrial Progress. 


ALL industries will regret to see the fresh disturbances in the 
industrial world, which will, if not speedily ended, result in 
further delaying general progress to prosperity. There is 
the trouble in the building trade. New houses are badly 
wanted throughout the country; but the economic condi- 
tions of the building trade are such that the masters have 
come to the conclusion that there must be lower rates of 
Pay, and longer working hours in summer time, in order to 
testore matters to a state which will enable the industry to 

€ conducted on a sound basis. The details of the masters’ 
requirements need not be specifically referred tohere. They 
©xpressed their willingness to have both issues—wages and 
hours—submitted to arbitration ; but the Unions concerned 





were only willing that wages should be adjudicated upon, 
while the hours were to be regarded as sacrosanct. The 
result is that the masters have posted notices that the 
changes desired will come into force as from Saturday next. 
Therefore, unless there is a previous settlement, this will 
mean that some half-a-million men engaged in the building 
trade will stop work in a few days’ time; and building will 
this year have a serious set-back. This will not be to the 
advantage of the country, nor to the industries which furnish 
constructional supplies, nor to those whose business it is to 
serve houses with commodities—for instance, gas. 

But still more important, if the threatened development 
comes to pass, would be the complete dislocation of trans- 
port by a strike on the railways, over the proposal to 
abolish 6s. 6d. of the 16s. 6d. remaining of the 26s. 6d. 
bonus granted to the railway shopmen during the war, 
which would still leave them with 1os., while men work- 
ing in the general engineering establishments throughout 
the country have lost the whole of the 26s. 6d. But the 
men’s representatives hold that this violates an under- 
standing arrived at in 1922, that in the case of the railway 
shopmen the bonus should be reduced, under the cost-of- 
living index figures of the Ministry of Labour, to the ex- 
tent of 1s. for every five points dropped. It is not our 
business to enter into the rights or the wrongs of the 
matter at issue; each side is evidently of opinion it is right. 
It should, however, be easy to decide as to what was the 
understanding, without going to the length of a general 
strike in support of the shopmen by the members of the 
National Union of Railwaymen. It is stated that the 
Companies have made an offer to modify their first proposals, 
by withdrawing the amount in two instalments—3s. 6d. in 
the first instance, the remaining 3s. to be considered in 
three months’ time, on the understanding that it be recom- 
mended for acceptance; but there has not yet been any 
development in this connection. Even if the representa- 
tives of the craft unions agree to accept, or recommend 
acceptance, of the Companies’ modified offer, it is stated 
that the position will at once become acute, as the N.U.R. 
is opposed to any reduction of earnings. This at all events 
is the decision of a delegate conference of the N.U.R. The 
position thus created is well summed-up by the “ Labour 
Correspondent” of the “ Daily Telegraph.” He says: 


The delegate meeting of the N.U.R. has recklessly flung 
away the whole principle of collective bargaining by a 
trade union. What is the value of trade unionism if it is 
to refuse to negotiate; if a meeting of eighty delegates is 
to decide the issue of a strike not only without negotiation, 
but without referring the decision of industrial peace or 
war to their own members? The position created by this 
grave decision of the delegate meeting is further compli- 
cated by the fact that it is made upon a matter in which 
the members of the N.U.R. employed in the traffic service 
of the railways are in no way concerned. They are parties 
to the national wage agreement of 1919; the men working 
in the railway shops are not included in that agreement. 
By the national wage agreement, machinery has been 
devised for the consideration of all matters affecting wages, 
hours, and conditions of service. 


Then at the most inconvenient period to both themselves 
and the coal industry, nearly 50,000 miners in South Wales 
—chiefly in the Rhondda Valley—struck work with the object 
of forcing men who are not members of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion to become members. This was a development from 
the big coal stoppage of 1921. After that event, the colliery 
enginemen, boilermen, mechanics, and surface workers 
seceded from the Miners’ Federation, and formed a Union 
of their own. There is a desire to demolish this separate 
organization ; but the Mechanical and Surface Workers’ 
Union have no intention of being either wrecked or forced 
to do what they do not want to do. The strike took 
place at a time when, the longer it lasted, the more serious 
it became for the industry and for home coal consumers. 
But it could not last long, and, in fact, came to an end 
at the beginning of this week. The South Wales men have 
grumbled and agitated more than any others about under- 
paid workers in their midst. Yet they were content to 
strike, and to take strike pay—so long as they could get it. 
But the funds available for the purpose were soon exhausted. 
Then there is the strike of farm hands in Norfolk, just at a 
most inopportune time of the year. In the pottery trade 
there is a threatened stoppage of some 60,000 men. The 
opinion of the workers in the heavy chemical trades through- 
out the country is this week being taken by the Trades 
Unions concerned on the employers’ proposals to reduce 
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wages. Some 50,000 workers are affected. In other 
quarters of the industrial world, there are also movements 
to resist the further encroachments upon pay of improved 
conditions in respect of the cost of living. 

All this unrest puts the brake on progress in the recovery 
of prosperity ; and so far as industrial workers are needlessly 
taking part in it, so far are they bringing injury upon them- 
selves, upon workers in other industries, and upon the 
country generally. For a large part of the trouble now 
existing, there appears to be no substantial cause. There 
was no reason for the attack on the liberties of men in South 
Wales; the question of hours in the building trade is cer- 
tainly one: that should be the subject of arbitration; the 
difference in the railway world is one that could be submitted 
to a judicial interpretation of what were the intentions in 
regard to the bonus of the railway shopmen. Yet men and 
unions place obstacles in the path to adjustment and peace, 
and will not recognize that necessity has claims, as well 
as they themselves—preferring, too, the threat of violent 
measures to attain their end, rather than the simpler and 
more honourable courses open to them. 








Gas Poisonings and Population. 


One of those extravagantly written articles somewhat 
common in the electrical papers has appeared in the “ Electrical 
Review” from the pen of Mr. Hugh M. Goody. It is headed 
“The Lethal Pipe;” but it treats of several subjects besides gas 
poisonings or suffocations—subjects including the therm, the 
opportunity for the electrical industry, and the disadvantages 
under which it labours in respect of utilizing the opportunity. 
There is much that is weak and simple in the article when the 
facts are examined in their actual form. We will not trouble to 
deal in detail with the wanderings of the writer; for they are not 
worth the time that would be expended. Just one or two points, 
however. Mr. Goody states that during 1922 there were 112 cases 
of accidental death due to gas poisoning, excluding suicides, which 
nobody can prevent. Has he troubled to calculate how the acci- 
dents stand in relation to the population? If he has done so, 
then he will have discovered that they average 2°6 per million 
of the population! That is not a bad position when compared 
with other risks. There are two other questions. Has Mr. 
Goody found the total of the fatal accidents due to electricity ? 
Does he know whether the 112 cases of gas poisonings were all 
due to town gas, or some of them to industrial gas, which con- 
tains a considerably larger quantity of carbon monoxide? Inthe 
statement which opened the recent conference at the Board of 
Trade on accidents to gas-mains and escapes of gas, Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough quoted the following passage from the evidence of 
Dr. Stevenson, of the Registrar-General’s Department, before the 
Departmental Committee on Carbon Monoxide: “I would rather 
like to press upon the Committee the fact that these are exceed- 
ingly low mortality figures; the risk, after all, is quite slight.” 
Mr. Goodenough also pointed out how considerably oil-lamp 
accidents have diminished since the introduction of the prepay- 
ment gas-meter system. Apparently it is too much to expect that 
men like Mr. Goody and papers like the “Electrical Review ” 
should consider and write on these matters in proper perspective 
and with good reasoning. 


The Thermal System of Charging. 


The “ Review ” leads out the article—presumably to give it 
greater prominence, even the nonsense regarding the thermal 
standard and the new system of charging, respecting all adverse 
criticism of which the report of the Therm Charges Committee 
is wholly destructive. Yet the “ Review” publishes this article. 
It will be conceded by all discerning men that, if consumers’ 
accounts show so much “extra” in them for any given period, 
then it should find representation in the aggregate output of gas, 
and in the revenue of each undertaking. Will Mr. Goody or the 
“ Review” put on their thinking caps, and then explain why it 
has not that representation. The Therm Charges Committee 
indicated that one could not consider effects merely on individual 
accounts, but only on the whole number, or on the total gas 
output and revenue from the sales. Every electrical manager 
must recognize the wisdom of this. But manifestly Mr. Goody 
does not; and, if the “ Review” did so, it would surely have 
repudiated his statement “that there is a huge volume of 
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evidence that household gas bills all over the country have jp. 
creased under the new system of charging, and that consider. 
ably.” Who is right—the Therm Charges Committee or Mr, 
Goody? The “huge volume” of evidence found in the actual 
trading operations of gas undertakings is that there has been 
no material general increase in gas consumers’ accounts, other 
than that due to any necessary advance in the price of gas. But 
that was some time ago, and gas prices have, like those for 
electricity, been falling. However, on such considerations as 
those to which we have been referring, Mr. Goody arrives at the 
view that “ widespread public discontent ” with the gas supplied 
is obviously a state of affairs full of possibilities from the elec. 
trical point of view. That “ public discontent” has a strange 
way of revealing itself, when we look at the recent growth in 
the number of consumers and of connections of gas-consuming 
appliances. The increase has been greater in the past year than 
in any of the seven preceding lean years. Mr. Goody says, too, 
that the gas consumer is in the unfortunate position of paying 
rather more than usual for “a greatly more dangerous com- 
modity.” Will Mr. Goody, or (if he cannot do so) the “ Review,” 
take the gas of any one company, and tell us in what way— 
chemically and physically—it is ‘‘a greatly more dangerous 
commodity ” than (say) the gas of seven or ten years ago? We 
meet with some surprising things in electrical journalism. 


Industry and Air Pollution. 


The pressure that is being brought to bear by various means 
on behalf of manufacturers to modify any statutory intentions to 
promote better behaviour on their part in respect of smoke pollu- 
tion of the atmosphere, is not going to have effect without opposi- 
tion. The industrial representation is strong in the House of 
Commons; but there are other people who claim a voice 
in this matter. It will be remembered that Prof. W. A. Bone 
acted as the mouthpiece of a deputation of manufacturers 
(members of the Federation of British Industries) to the Ministry 
of Health, and he gave an interview to a representative of “ The 
Times,” on both of which occasions he opposed the streng- 
thening of smoke-abatement legislation as against industry on 
the ground that it would, unless the greatest care was taken, im« 
peril it, and absolutely ruin the commercial efficiency of trade. 
In the interview he proposed, as was seen in our editorial columns 
last week, a system of dealing with the matter, with the view of 
postponing legislation until industry had got well on to its legs 
again. Prof. Cohen, of the Leeds University, in a letter to “ The 
Times,” does not appear to be very impressed by the attitude 
of either Prof. Bone or the manufacturers. “ Selfishness,” he 
writes, “ isa common human failing ; and it is easy to excuse it in 
the present case on the plausible ground of undue interference 
with industry.” He is of opinion that Prof. Bone has done scant 
justice to the work of the Smoke Abatement Committee, who fully 
recognized that in certain industries smoke is a necessary contin- 
gency. But, as he points out, by far the larger proportion of 
factory chimneys are boiler chimneys; and the Committee re- 
ceived unanimous testimony that such chimneys, if properly 
served, need not emit black smoke. Prof. Bone, if he desired to 
do so, could tell the Ministry of Health, Parliament, ‘‘ The Times,” 
and any interested person or body, of means of obtaining steam 
without the necessity even of having a chimney; and the expert 
of the London Coke Committee could give information as to how 
high boiler efficiences can be secured, with chimney shafts in 
existence, without the emission of black smoke. 


Pure Air Abroad and the Reason. 


The agitation is against the tightening of legislative obliga- 
tion ; and Prof. Cohen deals with this by asking a question, and 
himself giving an answer. He asks, Why are foreign industrial 
towns so clean, and free from industrial smoke? He refers 
Prof. Bone to the appendix to the report of the Smoke Abate- 
ment Committee. There he will find the answer. It is due to 
drastic repressive legislation. There “the onus of discovering the 
means of suppressing factory smoke is not thrown on the Govern: 
ment by the roundabout and expensive way Prof. Bone pro 
poses, but on the manufacturer, with this result: That associa: 
tions have been formed to maintain a scientific expert or experts 
who advise and assist the members in the economic use of fuel. 
It is through these that exemptions for certain industries are 
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applied for. This would necessitate the appointment of one or 
more scientific fuel experts attached to the Ministry of Health, as 
suggested in the recommendations of the Committee, who would 
be there to consider such cases, and to carry out the more im- 
portant function of bringing pressure to bear on a defaulting local 
authority.” That is a less cumbersome method than that pro- 
posed by Prof. Bone, as referred to in the editorial last week. 


Creating Smells in Gas. 

The “Engineering Correspondent” of the “Daily Telegraph” has 
been discussing this matter in a recent article. He points out 
that the mixing of water gas with its higher carbon monoxide 
content does not deprive coal gas of its characteristic odour, 
which provides it with the needful “note” of warning on an 
escape occurring; and the Board of Trade regulations stipulate 
that gases containing carbon monoxide shall not be distributed 
odourless. In some German towns where fuel gases are em- 
ployed, the law demands admixture with the gas of a powerful 
“stench” capable of giving warning in time to avert explosions. 
The “ Engineering Correspondent ” mentions the qualifications of 
the agent producing a “stench.” It must not be costly, it must 
be sufficiently disagreeable, and it must not exert a corrosive 
action on mains and pipes, nor must it be of a nature that on 
combustion has a contaminating effect on the air. Agents for 
creating stenches that have recently been tested for the purpose 
include phenyl isocyanide, amy] thio-ether, pyridine, amy] acetate, 
ethyl-hydrosulphide, and nitro-benzene. Phenyl isocyanide has 
an extremely strong odour; and although not at present avail- 
able in commercial quantities, its production would not be unduly 
expensive—the cost, including admixing with ‘the gas, probably 
not exceeding $d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas. That would, in our 
view, be expensive for a fuel gas. Amy] thio-ether, with a given 
concentration, provides a very strong odour. Pyridine has a 
highly disagreeable odour. Amyl acetate would be cheap as 
a stench; but to many its odour is not sufficiently disagreeable. 
Ethyl-hydrosulphide is as powerful a stench as pyridine, but 
slightly more costly. Nitro-benzene would be exceedingly cheap 
as a stench ; but, like amyl acetate, it is not disagreeable to many 
persons. 


Detection of Carbon Monoxide. 

Mentioning that carbon monoxide is very difficult to detect 
in air and in other gases, particularly when present in small pro- 
portions, reference is made by “ Engineering Correspondent,” in 
the same article, to the work of the two American investigators— 
Messrs. A. B. Lamb and C. R. Hoover—who have perfected a re- 
agent consisting of fuming sulphuric acid and iodine pentoxide 
mixed with pumice. In the presence of an atmosphere contain- 
ing carbon monoxide, this material turns green; the shade or 
depth of colour being practically proportional to the carbon mon- 
oxide content. The reagent is a corrosive, deliquescent material, 
and has to be kept in sealed glass tubes. 


Summer Time. 

It having been decided that summer time shall this year com- 
mence on April 22 and end on Sept. 16, the Early Closing Asso- 
ciation are organizing a big campaign throughout the country to 
extend the operation of the Act to the 1922 period—viz., Oct. 8. 
The Association are receiving support from many local authori- 
ties and other organizations; and they want all the help they can 
obtain. The Secretary (Mr. A. Larking, of 34-40, Ludgate Hill, 
E.C. 4) would be glad to receive communications from trade 
associations who are willing to co-operate. As the French Par- 
liament had not passed their Summer Time Bill before rising for 
the Easter Recess, it has been decided not to introduce summer 
time in France this year, nor is any attempt to be made to bring 
‘0 any general measure of daylight saving. 


The Economy of Ferro-Concrete. 
In an extremely able paper, which Mr. J. Twist of the Swan- 
sea Gas Light Company contributed to a recent meeting of the 
Wales and Monmouthshire Junior Gas Association, he discusses 
= — applications of ferro-concrete to gas-works structures, 
“a - ds that in this method of construction, the gas engineer 
an, as: which will enable considerable economies to be 
a sometimes in initial cost, and always in maintenance 
ages. These economies are bound to be reflected in the lower 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. F. W. Cuurcu has been presented by the London, Old- 
ham, and Dublin staffs of the Gas Meter Company, Ltd., with a 
gold hunter watch, suitably engraved, on the occasion of his re- 
tirement from the Secretaryship of the Company. 


OBITUARY. 


J. G. HAWKINS. 


It is with regret that we record the death, on April 2, at Peter- 
borough, after a long illness, of Mr. J. G. Hawkins, who, during 
the working portion of a life extending to close upon eighty 
years—he was born on April 7, 1844—took an active part in the 
affairs of the gas industry. At Association meetings he was a 
well-known figure and a frequent speaker; and a large circle of 
friends will cherish a remembrance of the genial manner which 
was the outward expression of a kindly nature. 

Mr. Hawkins was one of the late Mr. Fisher’s pupils at 
Taunton, and subsequently occupied the position of Engineer of 
the Wigan Corporation Gas-Works, during which time he was a 
member of the Manchester District Institution of Gas Engineers, 
before which, in 1880, he read a paper on “ Gas Purification ’— 
a matter to which he had given a considerable amount of atten- 
tion. He stated then that at Wigan he had adopted the system 
of introducing a certain proportion of air at different points in 
his condensers, with excellent results as regarded his purification. 
In order that he might be enabled to ascertain the exact quantity 
of air required to keep the oxide of iron in good working condi- 
tion, he attached a small meter to the condensers, and by 
drawing the air through it found that 4} c.ft. per 1000 c.ft. of gas, 
or 0°45 p.ct., was sufficient. Mr. Hawkins took out a patent for 
his gas purification process, the advantages he claimed for which 
were: (1) Complete purification in closed vessels, whereby all 
nuisance caused by frequent change of purifiers is avoided ; (2) 
a saving of at least go p.ct. in wages in the purifying department ; 
(3) a great reduction in the ordinary wear and tear of the purifiers 
and their appliances, consequent upon less frequent changes; (4) 
an increased yield of gas per ton of coal, equal to about 3 p.ct.; 
and (5) increased illuminating power. His system was adopted 
at a number of works, including the three manufacturing stations 
of the Salford Corporation; and figures of the results obtained 
appeared in the “ JouRNAL” at the time. 

Upon leaving Wigan, Mr. Hawkins resided for a time at 
Peterborough—where his son-in-law, Mr. John Barton, is Gas 
Engineer. He subsequently successfully managed for some years 
the gas-works at Spalding, and then for seventeen years he held 
the positions of Engineer and Manager of the Wisbech Lighting 
Company and of the Wisbech Water-Works Company. In 1919, 
owing to advancing years and impaired health, he was unfortu- 
nately compelled to resign. During the time he was at Wisbech 
there were considerable developments in connection both with 
the gas and the water supply, which gréatly benefited the 
district. On his retirement, the Directors, as a mark of their great 
appreciation of his long services, offered to suggest to the share- 
holders his appointment as a Director. 

Mr. Hawkins was a member of the Institution of Gas Engineers 
and of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association (of which 
he was President in 1900). 








GEORGE FREDERICK LOMBE FOULGER. 


There will be a great many in the gas industry who will 
share with us a feeling of deep regret on learning of the death last 
Saturday, at Hove, after a short illness, of Mr. G. F. L. Foulger, 
whose retirement 14 years ago from the position of Distributing 
Engineer to the Gas Light and Coke Company marked the with- 
drawal of a personality that had had prominent place in the active 
official work of the gas supply of the Metropolis over upwards of 
forty years. Mr. Foulger’s outstanding good nature, combined 
with his technical ability, made him friends everywhere; and 
previous to his retirement there was widespread sympathy with 
him in a trial during which he displayed remarkable courage. 
Those readers who have by them the back volumes of the 
“ JouRNAL” will peruse again with renewed interest two articles 
which appeared in July, 1909 (pp. 167, 233), referring to our late 
friend, and entitled “Incidents in a London Gas Distributing 
Engineer’s Career.” 

It was in the year 1860 that Mr. Foulger commenced his long 
career in the gas industry, in the service of the old Ratcliff 
Gas Company, of which his uncle, Mr. Samuel Foulger, was a 
Director. With the Ratcliff Company he remained for four years, 
passing then into the North Woolwich Gas Company to fill an 
appointment which was destined to set him on the high road to 
his future position. Then in 1868 the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany acquired their site at Beckton; and his undertaking being 
purchased in the following year, Mr. Foulger passed into the 
service of the Gas Light and Coke Company, succeeding Mr. 
Robert Harris as Chief Distributing Engineer to the Company in 
1889. His long association with the Company covered a period 
of enormous growth in territorial and business magnitude. 
Originally there were thirteen companies supplying London ; and 
this number was reduced to three. The articles already referred 





Cost of gas to the consumers. 


to showed that the responsibilities and duties of the office of 
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Distributing Engineer to the Company are immense and exact- 
ing, and demand no ordinary skill, and no ordinary strength of 
purpose and grip of affairs, and that all the attributes required 
to carry out these duties were possessed in distinguished degree 
by the deceased gentleman. 

At the beginning of October, 1908, Mr. Foulger met with the 
misfortune—endured with the greatest fortitude—that led to his 
retirement earlier than would otherwise have been the case. 
Quite suddenly a malignant growth made its presence manifest, 
which necessitated the immediate amputation of a leg. From 
this ordeal he made a wonderful recovery. He felt, however, 
that the loss of a leg had depreciated the value of his services ; 
and though the Governor of the Company (at that time Mr. 
Corbet Woodall) wrote cheering letters, and informed him that 
the Directors, his office, and his colleagues were awaiting to wel- 
come him when he felt fit to return, Mr. Foulger determined to 
retire. The Directors received this decision with sincere ex- 
pressions of regret; but arrangements were made to secure the 
benefit of his long experience by retaining his services in a con- 
sultative capacity, with recognition supplementary to his retiring 
allowance under the Company’s superannuation scheme. His 
first appearance at Horseferry Road after his operation was in 
January, 1910, when he was presented by the chief officials 
of the Company with a beautiful silver rose-water salver. The 
presentation was made by Mr. D. Milne Watson (then General 
Manager of the Company), supported by Mr. T. Goulden, in the 
presence of allthesubscribers. Subsequently he was the recipient 
of a testimonial from the employees in the distribution, chief in- 
spector’s, and stove and meter departments, which took the form 
of a massive silver Georgian tea and coffee service, spoons, 
and sugar tongs, in a polished oak case, with an illuminated 
address. On this occasion the presentation was made by Mr. 
Foulger’s successor, Mr. H. S. Reeson (since succeeded by Mr. 
Stephen Lacey), who was supported by Mr. F. W. Goodenough. 

Mr. Foulger remained a member of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers up to the time of his death. 

The interment was yesterday (Tuesday) in Tunbridge Wells 
Cemetery ; there being a service at St. John’s, Hove. 





At the moment of going to press, the sad news was received of 
the sudden death on Monday, during a meeting in the Town Hall, 
of Mr. WILLIAM CueEw, Gas Engineer and Manager to the Black- 
pool Corporation, in whose service he had been for half-a-century. 
He was 67 years of age. 








Blue Lead as a Rust Preventative. 

Some years ago, states the “ Gas Age-Record,” the American 
Society for Testing Materials, in conjunction with the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, carried out a 
comprehensive series of tests to determine the relative values of 
various pigments in linseed oil for protecting steel from corrosion. 
Atlantic City was chosen for the purpose because of the un- 
favourable weather conditions, which would yield results in the 
shortest time. Fifty different pigments were applied to approxi- 
mately 300 steel panels; and the tests extended over six years. 
Sublimed blue lead in oil was found to be the best among com- 
mercial pigments. Its rating at the end of six years was exceeded 
by only one pigment—American Vermilion (basic chromate of 
lead), which is too expensive for ordinary preparations. Sublimed 
blue lead is a basic sulphate of lead which upon analysis runs 
approximately as follows: Lead sulphate, 45 to 55 p.ct.; lead 
oxide, 30 to 40 p.ct.; lead sulphide, not over 12 p.ct.; lead sulpbite, 
not over 5 p.ct.; zinc oxide, not over 5 p.ct.; carbon and undeter- 
mined substances, not over 5 p.ct. The major components of 
sublimed blue lead are in chemical combination ; and a mechani- 
cal mixture of the proper amounts of exactly the same ingredients 
to give the same analysis does not in any way produce sublimed 
blue lead, and does not exhibit the same properties when mixed 
with pure linseed oil to make paint. The raw material employed 
in the manufacture of sublimed blue lead is galena—lead sul- 
phide ore. The galena is mixed in suitable proportions with 
bituminous coal and slag, and charged into furnaces, producing 
fumes that come off the surface of the molten charge and pass 
into a collector consisting of a series of long bags. These bags 
act as filters, allowing the gases to pass out, and retaining the 
solid particles of pigment. The vehicle is just as important as 
the pigment in determining the quality of a rust-proofing paint ; 
and up to the present no oil has been found that can be counted 
upon to give the service obtainable from pure raw linseed oil. 
Dry sublimed blue lead is a“slate-grey coloured pigment of an 
almost impalpable fineness. 


_ 





Wills.—Mr. Samuel S. Avis, who was Chairman of the Uck- 
field Gas Company, and who died at the age of 80, left estate 
of the gross value of £22,868. Mr. Peter Watson, late Chairman 
of the Ayr Gas Company, left, in addition to considerable real 
estate, personal estate valued for probate at £63,406. 


The Experimental Gas Plant at Leeds University.—Prof. Cobb 
informs us that an addition to the eyuipment of the experimental 
gas plant which is being erected in the Department of Coal Gas 
and Fuel Industries at the University of Leeds by Mr. Henry 
Woodall, jun., has been made by the gift of a 100-light wet 
meter in cast-iron case by Messrs. Parkinson and W. & B. 
Cowan, Ltd. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDa. 





Tue attempt of the electrical engineers to effect, through joint 
discussion, an alliance with the architectural profession has not yet 
borne fruit. The respective bodies are, in the first place jp 
Council, to consider what they have heard, 
to ascertain whether there are any ways, 
other than by the customary consultation 
when the architect needs special advice, 
by which they may have effective co-operation. It is plain from 
this that the co-operative ways are not any too obvicus. The 
electricals have not been sufficiently wide-awake over this matter, 
The movement has evidently been made from their side ; but they 
have not worked-up the architects to a complete appreciation 
of their ideas on the subject. And they will not do this by 
treating profession, as Mr. J. W. Beauchamp did in his paper, 
to a concoction of material chiefly composed of information that 
(as was shown last week in our editorial columns) disclosed a 
fair amount of bias, and a disposition to belittle the modern 
efficiencies of gas by quoting efficiencies which apply not to the 
most up-to-date appliances but to antiquated ones. The paper 
was in the main more suitable for a meeting of electrical sales. 
men than architects. The electricals, too, advocated that the 
architects should acquire a little knowledge of electricity—suff. 
cient to guide them to the right electrical paths, but not sufficient 
to enable them to take the bread-and-butter jobs away from the 
electrical consultants. But the architects want to know why, if 
it is necessary for them to be in possession of more rudimentary 
knowledge of the electrical business, it should not be equally 
essential for the electrical engineer to be in possession of 
more architectural knowledge. The electricals approached the 
architects as though, of the two professions, the latter was the 
one that needed educating and help. But the architects very 
rightly say that while their electrical friends may be very good 
in their work, according to their own lights, they often make a 
pitiful hash of some of the fine conceptions of the architects— 
for example, by their inability to appreciate the need for light or 
shadow in the right places. The numerous ghastly instances, 
too, of the manner in which electricity is applied for lighting by 
electrical men is not an encouragement to co-operation. From 
the architectural side, it was suggested that a skeleton electrical 
specification should be drawn up which would help architects to 
do the right thing electrically ; but that is just what the electri- 
cals do not want to do. Naturally they wish to be consulted 
in every individual case, and to draw their fees for their advice. 
One of the electrical speakers tried to frighten the architects by 
telling them of the difficulties and dangers that he had discovered 
in buildings through the absence of electrical counsel. This was 
Mr. R. J. Wallace-Jones. He mentioned two cases of old in. 
stallations in wood casing, in one of which there had been fires 
through lack of inspection, and in the other he fully expected 
there would be eventually—the owners having taken somebody 
else’s advice, and, for reasons of economy, decided to leave things 
as they were. Of course, architects do not relish the idea of 
seeing their work burned down; but the warning, coming from 
an electrical engineer, shows them that the risk of conflagrations 
exists just as much with electricity as with other agents for 
lighting and heating, and, in fact, the risk is of a more insidious 
character. Another incident in the discussion indicated plainly 
that architects are not to be tied to any one form of procedure. 
One of the speakers—Mr. F. Charles Raphael—asserted that Mr. 
Beauchamp had overdone the argument by suggesting that elec- 
tricity was the best in every case. ‘ The task of the consulting 
engineer isto advise what is best in the particular circumstances; 
and there are circumstances in which electricity is best, and 
others where gas is best.” The editorial in the “ JouRNAL 
last week showed that Mr. Beauchamp had inflated his pleading 
in more ways than one. The joint discussion leaves things much 
as they were—in fact, the exiguous attendance indicated aa 
interest of the same order. Nothing has been decided as to the 
form co operation could or should take, and no one seems to 
have any decided opinion upon it. The architects are looking 
askance at the electricals’ proposals ; the electricals are wondering 
what was wrong with their bait. 
In December last there appeared in the 
Bi-Part Tariff and “Memoranda” some notes on a paper by 
Heating and Cooking Mr. W. A. Gillott on ‘“ Domestic Load 
Supplies. Building.” From time to time, as has 
been indicated, there have been discus: 
sions on the paper at various centres of the Institution of “4 
trical Engineers. The contribution has lately been before the 
Western Centre at Swansea; and some of the remarks in the od 
cussion are particularly interesting. A very frank speaker 1s . 
J. W. Burr, the Electrical-Engineer of Swansea. He etsy: 
takes the sane view that it is ridiculous to profess adhesion ‘0 
any proposal if not persuaded that it has in it any useful — 
tiality. Among his points was the one that he has not co a 
across a two-part tariff which is satisfactory to both parties. 4 
his view the “maximum demand” system is the best i 
scheme, and certainly it is the most equitable. Categorically i 
asserted that any two-part tariff that is not based on the max 
mum demand is no improvement on the flat-rate system. 


Architects and 
Electricals. 
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all the speakers were not prepared to rank themselves 
oh Mr. Burr in this opinion; but Mr. Stewart, of Llanelly, 
seemed favourable to continuing flat rates, on the ground that 
he finds it almost impossible to drill into a business man the 
necessity for a two-part tariff. Mr. Burr fully realizes that flat 
rates mean two separate meters and wiring circuits ; but he pre- 
fers to simplify the tariff at the risk of duplicating the installa- 
tion. This brought him to another point, and that an important 
one. It is beginning to cause a little agitation among engineers 
who have been developing business in low-priced units for heat- 
ing purposes, and who find that, as darkness comes on and light 
js required, the atmospheric temperature in winter does not 
ascend. Therefore the peak of the day’s load in winter is elevated 
by the superimposing of the heating demand on that for lighting. 
Mr. Burr agrees that to develop the heating and cooking load it 
is necessary to supply at alow rate. At the same time, it is only 
just that this class of consumer should bear a right proportion of 
the capital charges. That is precisely the reverse of the view of 
many electrical men who are out for full domestic electrification. 
They prefer to lump the whole of the capital charges on to the 
lighting consumer ; and every lighting consumer has therefore to 
bear his proportion of the capital charges involved in supplying 
the heating and cooking consumers, though he may prefer, for 
economic and other reasons, not to be one of them. We are 
glad to see that a sensible view on this point prevails in some 

rs. 

™ To most people the collateral advantages 


Collateral of anything are regarded as of an abstract 
“ Advantages” of and not material order. Direct savings 
the Cooker. have a more immediate appeal than all 


the talk as to indirect advantages. Mr. 


Burr got away to other matters from the question of the form that 
charges should take. He holds that not enough is made of the 
indirect savings due to the use of electricity for all purposes. 
He submits that economies are effected in house decoration, wear 
and tear of furnishings, and domestic help; and these he main- 
tains would in most cases eover the cost of the electricity con- 
sumed. Try to persuade a householder that this is so, and see 
what will happen! Mr. Burr also regards as a most important 
matter the educating of consumers in the economical use of 
electric appliances. No one will deny this, in view of the fact 
that heat provided electrically, even when the most rigcrous care 
is exercised, is not what one would call cheap, even at assumed 
or actual efficiencies. As an evidence of the need for educa- 
tional work, he stated that, at a recent electrical exhibition 
at Swansea, it was found that, while some ladies could cook a 
dinner for six persons—consisting of meat, two vegetables, and 
sweets—for a consumption of 23 kw., others took three times that 
amount to cook the same quantity of food. But with all the 
educational work, one will not change the propensities of people 
either for economy or waste. The best educator in this regard is 
the pocket ; but the electrical people know they cannot afford, if 
it can possibly be avoided, to allow the pocket to be the induce- 
ment to economy. People are already well persuaded that elec- 
tricity as a heating agent is expensive ; and electrical men do not 
want any further impressive attestation of this for “ educative” 
purposes. Mr. Burr put forward another suggestion. It is that, 
though it would obviously add to the cost of the installation, it 
would pay to fix.an easily-read meter on all cookers. But people 
must be getting tired of an accessory here and an accessory there 
as an aid to electrical use. The electric meter for the cooking 
stove would have to be very easily read to be of any value to 
the ordinary consumer. It would admittedly have its advantages 
aod its disadvantages. It would show how expensive it is to use 
this form of energy for hotplate purposes, as well as that heating 
elements on the hotplate do not maintain even the 40 p.ct. or so 
efficiency of their pristine days. As to the hiring-out of cookers, 
Mr. Gillott had suggested 20 p.ct. per annum on the net cost. 
The 20 p.ct. tells a tale. Mr. Burr thinks it would be quite 
satisfactory from the supplier’s point of view; but what of the 
user's? He considers that the makers should endeavour to put 
on the market an electric-cooker which would compare more 
favourably in price with the gas-cooker, and the electricity sup- 
pliers should hire-out at a figure lower than 20 p.ct. of the net 
Cost. 
Mr. C. Orme Bastian, in the * Electrician,” 
says it is very arguable whether electric 
fires and ovens improve the load factor 
or the reverse. “The diversity factor 
varies in different districts, and a cheap 
rate for electric fires may not always be a paying proposition 
to the supply authority. Hot water is wanted, like bread, day in 
and day out all the year rouad. When all domestic hot water is 
provided electrically, a cheap enough fiat rate will be possible for 
all purposes; and the necessity for complicated tariffs, which few 
of the public ever understand, will have vanished.” This puts 
into a nutshell many things; but a big note of interrogation may 
be placed against the * When.” Mr. Bastian has long been in- 
terested in electric heating problems; but apparently he has lost 
faith in domestic heating and cooking at low rates being gene- 
tally a paying proposition. In the article before us, he is dealing 
with the supply of hot water by thermal storage—the electrical 
way. Two years ago he wrote on the subject of the domestic hot- 


Water Heating— 
Scrapping and 
Replacement, 


have made much progress in adoption. He finds there is an 
upper crust of prejudice to break through, which is yielding here 
and there. To help the electrical method Mr. Bastian has formed 
the amiable idea that there should be a general scrapping of the 
kitchen fire, gas-circulator or coke-boiler, and the hot-water pipes 
throughout the house; and these should be replaced with electric 
water-heaters at each point where hot water is required. Each 
heater for kitchen, bathrooms, and the nursery floor should 
be of the thermal storage type, and of sufficient heating capacity 
to cope with normal daily needs. Each should be fitted with an 
extra heating element to provide for reasonable emergency re- 
quirements. But Mr. Orme Bastian misses a most vital point in 
his counsel of scrapping and electrical replacement—that is, the 
cost of doing allthis. It will vary in every instance; but he might 
have assumed a case, and given his readers some indication as to 
what was likely to happen in this particular. 

Then Mr. Bastian proceeds to deal with 
the bath problem. There is noreason, it 
seems, why the necessary limitation in the 
capacity of thermal storage heaters should 
fall short of real requirements. It must be remembered, he adds, 
that even with a full-size gas-geyser it is not possible to get more 
than two comfortable baths in an hour. We need not remember 
that, because in our own house we are afraid that three baths 
are often taken in an hour, using a gas-geyser. But it appears 
that with the 600-watt electric bath water-heater, for which Mr. 
Bastian’s firm is responsible, two luxurious baths can be taken in 
much less than one hour. The thermal value of 600 watts being 
2052 B.Th.U., this shows that the current must have been 
trickling into the tank at the rate of 600 watts for the previous 
twelve hours, so that we should call that two baths per twelve 
nours. Mr. Bastian calls it two baths in one hour. Of course, 
that is his joke. Obviously two persons cannot pick any hour of 
the day, and say ‘“ We will have two baths,” and another two 
members of the family pick the next hour and say the same. 
There must be an interval of twelve hours before the necessary 
heat units have passed for two baths of 20 gallons each to be 
used in one hour, as otherwise sufficient heat will not have been 
transmitted to the water. Two baths in the morning and two 
baths at night are what Mr. Bastian kindly fixes as the extreme 
maximum demand for a bathroom in a well-arranged house. 
This indicates one limitation of the system. It brings us to 
another point. Two baths, he says, would entail a daily con- 
sumption of 7'2 kw.; and four 14'4 kw. Assuming the inlet 
water is 48° Fahr., and the bath water is 110° Fahr. the difference 
is 62°. Assuming, too, that zo-gallon baths are required, two 
of these would need, at 100 p.ct. efficiency, 24,800 B.Th.U. The 
7'2 KW. provide 24,624 B.Th.U.; so that under the conditions 
assumed here, Mr. Bastian makes no provision for heat losses 
during the twelve hours. Whatever the readers of the “ Elec- 
trician” may believe, we say frankly and without hesitation that 
we are not prepared to swallow that. However, 7:2 kw. at 1d. 
per kw. would cost 7d., or 33d. per bath. That is very dear. 
Then Mr. Bastian says some people accept ‘such statements as 
appear in the Gas Press to the effect that four or five baths can 
be had for a penny, without taking the trouble to ascertain that this 
economical result is only arrived at by means of mixed bathing.” 
Will Mr. Bastian inform usin which gas paper such astatement has 
appeared, so that we may ascertain exactly what was said? “ The 
truth is,” he proceeds, “that a bath from a one-year old gas cir- 
culator costs just about the same as an electrically heated bath, 
at rod. per therm and 1d. per kw.-hour respectively.” Now Mr. 
Bastian, our bathroom gas-geyser is eight yearsold. During that 
period it has received attention twice from a local gasfitter; and 
to-day the writer, at the price per therm in the district, gets 
about 10,000 B.Th.U. delivered for 1d.—not 34d.—and finds this 
adequate for his morning bath in winter. It is not suggested that 
the water is at 110°; but it is as hot as is wanted. That bath is 
taken in ten minutes after the geyser is started—cold. What is 
the good of such postulation as is found in Mr. Bastian’s article, 
when practical experience provides the contradiction ? 

We are promised a large-scale experiment 
at Poplar (due to the enterprising initia- 
tive of Mr. Horace Bowden), which will 
determine once and for all the relative 
cost of bath-water heating by gas and electricity respectively. 
Mr. Bastian says the cheap “ off-peak rate” will then receive a 
fair trial, and doubtless other authorities will soon follow the lead 
given by Mr. Bowden. Heconcludes: “ Water heating by thermal 
storage will then be possible on a large scale; and, properly de- 
veloped, a system ot large thermal storage tanks supplying hot 
water to blocks of dwellings or flats will remove the disability 
from which the electric industry suffers, owing to the fact that 
electricity can be stored only on a relatively small scale. These 
storage tanks of heat energy will improve the load factor just as 
much as a large electric accumulator could improve the load 
factor, with this added advantage, that the accumulation of 
energy will be at the consumers’ end of the mains, and in the long 
run this means less buried copper.” 


The Bath 
Problem. 


Thermal Storage 
Effects. 








The Council of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science are nominating Sir David Bruce as President of the 





water problem, but he cannot say that the electrical methods 





Association at their meeting in Toronto in 1924. 
















































































































GASHOLDER DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION.* 


Reviewed by G. M. GILL. 


THe series of articles dealing with the design and construction of 
a 124 million gasholder, which readers of the “ JourNAL ” will re- 


member were written not long ago by Mr. R. J. Milbourne, has 
now been reprinted in book form. So little has been published 
dealing with the particular problems surrounding the design and 
construction of very large holders that this book is bound to be 
very acceptable and helpful to those engaged, or who contem- 
plate being engaged in the future, upon a similar problem. 

No one has calculated how much money has been wasted in 
building holders of too small a size, with the result that an addi- 
tional holder has had to be erected before many years have 
passed. The disadvantage of this is that, as the author points 
out, the substantial economy in building large instead of small or 
medium-sized holders per unit of storage is lost for all time to the 
undertaking. This does not mean to say that it would be wise to 
throw caution to the winds and erect a gasholder of unwieldy 
size for the gas undertaking which is going to use it; but the ad- 
vantage of the large holder is apparent when it is considered that 
if a 1 million c.ft. holder will cost, on a pre-war basis, £13,000, a 
2-million holder wiil only cost £22.500; while a 6-million holder 
will cost £48,000 as compared with £72,000 for one of double its 
size. These figures are, of course, only approximate. 

In his preface the author suggests that the time is coming when 
many large holders will have to be built in this country; and 
with this view many will agree, for the nature of the gas demand 
is changing rapidly. Wherever gas-fires have been energetically 
pushed, coupled with a low price of gas, there have been ex- 
perienced sudden and heavy demands whenever cold weather 
has set in. Such spurts in gas output must always remind the 
management of the value of, and the necessity for, sufficient gas- 
holder storage, the annual cost of which is invariably less than 
that involved in working with insufficient storage; while the in- 
creased security of the supply is a gain of no small degree. 

That comparatively few holders have been built during the 
present century is easily explained by the extraordinary levelling- 
up of the day and night demand for gas; instead of the night 
cemand being (as it was thirty years ago) many times greater 
than the day demand, it is now no more than equal to it in the 
majority of towns. This development has enabled gas under- 
takings to dispense with any thought of new holders, even when 
their sales doubled in amount; but it is now generally realized 
that the gas-fire demand is a “horse of another colour.” On 
cold days many if not most gas-fires are lighted-up and continue 
to be used while the weather remains cold. Consider what de- 
mand this will be when the gas-fires outnumber the cookers by 
two to one—by no means outside the range of possibilities. 

The writer does not propose to discuss in much detail the con- 
tents of Mr. Miibourne’s book, which, it can be said at once, 
is an excellent description of a fine piece of work. It is of out- 
standing value to the industry, which stands to benefit by every 
properly told story of any new construction, so making things 
easier for those who come after. As Mr. Milbourne rightly points 
out, rules which have proved correct for small holders cannot be 
safely applied to large ones. The same is true of their working 
and adjustment. Engineers who have had experience with 
holders of very large diameter must have noticed the effect of 
temperature on the expansion and contraction of a holder, thus 
necessitating the readjustment of the rollers as the seasons change, 
if sweet working is to beassured. Oa small holders the change in 
size is too slight to make any apparent difference. 

In connection with the dimensions of very large gasholders, a 
point of some interest is that in the United States holders are 
built of much greater height in relation to their diameter than 
are those constructed by British bnilders; for instance, the East 
Greenwich, Sydney, and the New York (No. 2) holders are virtu- 
ally of the same diameter—viz., 300 ft. (the Sydney holder is of 
297 {t. diameter) ; but while the first two have a height of 180 ft., 
the New York holder measures 260 ft. Similar proportions can 
be observed in most American holders. It is noticed that in 
the case of the Sydney holder the gnide framing was taken to the 
top of the holder, for which design the author claims several ad- 
vantages over that in which flying lifts are employed. As the 
author puts it, the saving in material by using flying lifts is not so 

. great as might be supposed; while the flying-lift construction con- 
siderably increases the wear and tear on the guide-rollers, car- 
riages, cups, and dips of the flying lift or lifts; also the rollers 
and carriages require much more frequent adjustment, repairs, 
and attention, to ensure their working properly, than with holders 
having the guide-framing carried to the full height. If the 
adjustment referred to received proper and skilled attention, the 
balance of advantage might still remain with the flying-lift design; 
but in the writer’s experience the adjustment of rollers and car- 
riages rarely receives the skilful treatment it merits, this being a 
much more difficult task than it is generally thought to be, and he 
is therefore in agreement with the author in his preference for 
guide-framing of the full height. 

The wisdom of using radial crown sheets in preference to those 
of rectangular shape will not be questioned, the former being infi- 
nitely preferable, though more expensive. The same may be said 

*** Gasholder Design and Construction.’’ By R. J. Miibourne, A.M.I.C.E., 
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of the construction of cups and dips, which were built of bent 
plates, these having distinct advantages for so large a holder over 
those constructed of rectangular sections. Mr. Milbourne yjjj 
find few to disagree with his view that a system of tangential 
combined with radial rollers should always be adopted in large 
gasholders, as all must appreciate that by this combination wing 
pressure is much more widely distributed throughout the guide. 
framing. 

It is not clear from the description or drawings whether the 
author placed the inlet and outlet pipes together or apart. py 
working holders there is so much advantage in having the two 
pipes at opposite sides of the holder that the extra expense ip 
construction is fully justified. It has sometimes been taken for 
granted that gas of varying quality will, when passed into a holder, 
mix and become a uniform gas of the average quality admitted, 
This is by no means the case, the mixing being possibly 50 p.ct. 
efficient; and therefore there is every advantage in keeping the 
inlet and outlet pipes as far apart as possible. The author men. 
tions that “two manholes and seals are fitted in the crown over 
the inlet and the outlet pipes.” Presumably the author adopted 
the type of seal associated with the name of ‘‘ Livesey,” Sir George 
Livesey having been the inventor of this indispensable arrange. 
ment, by which ready access can be gained to inlet and outlet 
pipes without losing any gas. 

The book concludes with an appendix in which there are given 
some useful particulars for gasholder designers, and includes the 
drawings of the 12} million c.ft. gasholder built for the Sydney 
works of the Australian Gas Light Company. Altogether it is a 
very useful, interesting, and instructive book, likely to be of special 
value to those concerned with the design, construction, or working 
of large gasholders. 


THE ANALYSIS OF AMMONIUM SULPHATE, 





. 


A Useful Indirect Method. 
[From the ‘ Chemical Trade Jouraal.”] 


In the majority of agricultural laboratories where fertilizers 
are regularly analyzed, the estimations of phosphoric acid in phos. 
phatic fertilizers and of ammoniacal nitrogen in ammonium sul- 
phate are frequently carried on concurrently. In the estimation 
of phosphoric acid, solutions and reagents containing free am- 
monia are freely used, and the atmosphere of the laboratory thus 
contains appreciable amounts of free ammonia which can easily 
vitiate the results obtained in the testing of ammonium sulphate 
by the Kjeldahl method. As it is not always possible to carry 
out the estimations in different rooms, another method of testing 
the nitrogenous fertilizer would appear advisable. 

Dr. Richard Windisch, of the chemical laboratory of the Agri- 
cultural Academy at Kesthely, in Hungary (“ Chemiker Zeitung,” 
March 3, 1923), realized this fact, and has elaborated an indirect 
method of determining the nitrogen which is not affected by an 
ammonia-laden atmosphere. Though indirect metnods of analysis 
in general are not favoured by chemists, yet in this case the error 
incidental to the process is not nearly so great as that caused by 
the interference with the Kieldahl method. It was checked with 
the ordinary Kjeldahl method, and gave very close results. When 
applied to chemically-pure ammonium sulphate, the theoretical 
nitrogen content of which is 21°10 p.ct., the figure obtained by 
a series of tests was 20°94 p.ct.; and this difference of 0°16 p.ct. 
may be taken as the error inseparable from the method. 

As finally elaborated, the method is as follows: 40 grammes of 
the ammonium-sulphate sample is dissolved in hot water, the 
solution cooled, made up to 1000 c.c., and filtered. From the fil- 
trate 25 c.c. (= 1 gramme of the original salt) is evaporated to 
dryness on the water-bath in an accurately-tared platinum retort. 
When the solution grows very concentrated, but before any salt 
crystallizes out, 5 c.c. of methyl alcohol is added to prevent spurt- 
ing. After dryness is reached, the heating on the water-bath is 
continued for a further 30 minutes. The dish is then transferred 
to a drying oven, the temperature of which is slowly raised to 
120° C., and dried until it is of constant weight. This should take 
not more than three hours. The completeness of the drying must 
be carefully ascertained by repeated weighings. The salt is then 
very cautiously heated over a Pilz burner until fuming ceases. 
By continuous and careful regulation of the small flame, the heat 
ing must be so controlled that fuming ceases in about 30 minutes. 
The dish is then heated to a dull red heat, and weighed in the 
usual manner. The difference between the two weighings gives the 
amount of volatile ammonium sulphate, from which the nitrogea 
content can be calculated. 


——— 








Yorkshire Junior Gas Association.—Next Wednesday after- 
noon (the 18th inst.) members will visit the works at Warrington 
of the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Ltd. 


Iron and Steel Institute The Institute are to hold their 
apoual meeting at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, S.W., on May ro and 11, under the Presidency of 
Mr. Francis Samuelson. A long list of papers promised includes 
one by Messrs. E. R. Sutcliffe and E. C. Evans on “ The Rese 
tivity of Coke as a Factor in the Fuel Economy of the Blast- 
Furnace.” An autumn meeting at Milan is being arranged. 
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A RATIONAL SYSTEM OF COOKER 
STANDARDIZATION. 


ARTHUR ForsuHaw, M.Sc. 


Anyone with sufficient interest in gas-cookers to go through the 
yarious makers’ lists, must be struck with the extraordinary 


number of models offered for sale. Not only does this apply 
to the varieties in design and in construction, but also to 
the bewildering variations in dimensions, even among cookers 
similar in design, and includes hotplates no less than ovens. 
This state of affairs may be due to several possible causes with 
which I am not here concerned. Suffice it to say that most 
makers must have a considerable amount of capital locked-up 
in unremunerative cooker patterns; and they, along with the buyer 
and the user, would be benefited at the present moment if ovens 
and hotplates were fewer and less diverse in dimensions. 

Let us examine the matter with more reference to first princi- 
ples, and see to what conclusions they may lead. 


OVENS. 


The problem is one of applying, to some cookable material, heat 
of sufficient intensity, and for a long enough time, to bring about 
the necessary physical and chemical changes to make it palatable. 
Our source of heat is burning gas, with its accompanying gaseous 
products of combustion (hereafter simply products). Our mode of 
transfer of this heat from the source to the food is twofold— 
radiation and convection. The first is thrown out from the 
flames themselves, and from the heated walls of the oven; the 
second is due to the products and to the heated air which accom- 
panies them through the ovens. 

It is this latter form of heating which causes our first diffi- 
culty. If we could heat the walls of the oven uniformly to some 
predetermined temperature, we could make our oven just high 
enough to hold the food, and cook entirely by radiation (apart 
from the circulation of air within the oven). This is attempted 
with more or less success in coal-range, electric, and exter- 
nally-heated gas-ovens. I am, however, now dealing with the 
more economical and widespread internally-heated gas-oven with 
two burners and an open bottom. Inthisthe flames are at a tem- 
perature very much above that required for the actual cooking 
operation, as are at firstthe products. Forthis reason, they can- 
not immediately be brought into contact with the food without 
overheating or burning it on the outside—the inside being under- 
cooked. 

Dilution and cooling of the products then is necessary before 
they can be utilized; and this means space and time. Hence the 
height of the oven must be considerably more than would suffice 
merely to enclose the food, by this means ensuring that when the 
products reach the food they have been reduced and equalized to 
a sufficiently low temperature, through contact with the walls and 
by dilution and mixing, to cause cooking without burning. 

These considerations govern the height of the oven. It is further 
governed by the size and position of the flue outlet. To realize 
this, it will be helpful to consider for a moment the somewhat 
analogous case of a lavatory basin into which water is running, 
and where we can actually see what happens. The direction of 
flow in this case is reversed. The water-tap, corresponding to the 
burner, is at the top; the waste-pipe, to the outlet, at the bottom; 
the bowl represents the oven; the water, the products. When the 
water is turned on, with the waste-pipe open, the level it reaches 
in the bowl depends on the rate of flow (the gas rate) and on the 
size of the outlet. If the latter be increased, the level will fall, 
unless the rate be also increased. If the outlet be lessened, the 
level will rise until, when completely closed, it will reach to the 
overflow. 

Applying the analogy leads us to believe that, with a given gas- 
tate, the products will back-up in the top of the oven to a depth 
depending on the size of the fiue-outlet. With a fixed size of 
outlet, this level will depend on the gas-rate. If the fiue-outlet 
be completely closed, the products will back-up until, if they do 
not put out the flames and so cease to be formed, they escape from 
the bottom of the oven. 

One must be careful not to press an analogy too far ; and this one 
breaks-down in that the water represents, in a reversed direction, 
the behaviour of the products only—and that incompletely ; 
for, first, they are much more mobile than water, and, further, 
when the gas-rate is increased, not only do they back-up to a lower 
level in the oven, but they are increased in temperature. At the 
Same time, there is no parallel in the water-basin to the radiated 
heat from the flames and wallsinsidean oven. As a matter of fact, 
Some gas-ovens are so designed that, were it not for this radiated 
heat, they would hardly cook at all. The products get away much 
too rapidly, through large flue-outlets, with consequent high and 
uneconomical gas consumption. 

» Vithout going into further detail, enough has been written to 
show that, with a well-designed flue-outlet, correctly placed, there 
'S a certain minimum height of oven below which the best results 
a be attained ; and—this the important point—this height is 
7 gee of the other dimensions, for increased width or depth 
on no difference to the up-thrust of the products. They merely 
he * an increased gas-rate to compensate for the greater loss of 

at due to the larger external surface, and a proportionately in- 


tr ased fite-outlet to deal with the larger volume of products 
thus formed, 


Above this minimum we are at liberty to increase the height 
within reason, and it is determined by the number of tiers of food 
it may be desired to cook at one time, and, further, by the height 
at which the hotplate top would remain accessible. This latter 
may be put at 36 in. above the floor as a maximum. As far as 
height goes, then, there appears to be no fundamental reason why 
there should be more than one for any series of ovens. 

Turning, now, to the other dimensions, the depth from front to 
back is comparatively a simple matter. It is determined entirely 
by convenience—that is, by what can be effectively watched, 
attended to, and controlled in a hot oven by the cook working 
from the front. There appears to be no logical reason for succes- 
sive increments of 1 in. or 2 in. in the depths of a series of ovens. 
Provided the first member of the series will receive a joint, the last 
cannot in depth do more, or convenience would not be served. It 
might be argued that the first member might take one loaf in 
the depth and the last two. In this case, the increment would be 
logically a large one once in the series, and not successive small 
ones. All things considered, I hold that the depth may be con- 
stant throughout a series. 

We are left to consider the remaining dimension—the width. 
From what has already been written with regard to height and 
depth, we are forced to the conclusion that it is in the width that 
provision must be made for increasing the cooking capacity of the 
ovens in aseries. The increment in width that should accompany 
each step in a series is a matter for further careful consideration ; 
and on it depends the number of ovens in the series. At any 
rate, let it be decided on rational grounds, and not from a mere 
desire to multiply the number of models offered or to tempt the 
buyer with an extra inch, compared with some competitive oven 
at the same price. 

In its entirety, the scheme which is the logical outcome of the 
above argument is that all domestic cooker-ovens of the type 
under review should, without exception, conform in internal linear 
dimensions to one or other of a number of specifications which 
together would make-up a complete series. The heights and depths 
would be the same throughout, as would be also the burners and 
gates. Outside these, the maker could exercise his individuality. 
One other thing common to all ovens of the same size, and to as 
many adjacent sizes as possible, would be the arrangements for 
attaching the hotplates, and so facilitating interchangeability of 
these latter. 

HOTPLATES. 


With regard to hotplates, the diversity is, if possible, even 
greater than among ovens. The method of designing them em- 
ployed during many years has resulted in a veritable chaos. Had 
designers agreed that no hotplate should ever have the same 
dimensions or contain any single part in common with any other, 
not only of other designers, but of their own, greater confusion 
could hardly have been caused. It is quite the exception, even 
in a single series of hotplates, to find a part which will fit more 
than one member of the series. The explanation probably is 
that the three dimensions, width, depth, and height above the 
oven crownplate, have been settled with reference to appearance 
or to competitive considerations (‘ talking-points ”), or to some 
reasons other than fundamental ones. Once these first two 
dimensions and the width of the cornice have been so decided 
on, it has been the practice, I believe, to make a full-sized draw- 
ing of the cornice. Pieces of cardboard equal in diameter to the 
various burner-heads, or in size to grill-plates, &c., have then 
been moved about within the inside edges of the drawing until 
some convenient arrangement has been come to. All that then 
remains is to draw-in suitable shanks or mixing-tubes to connect 
the heads to the gas-rail. It seems clear that such a practice 
would adequately account for the infinite variety to which I have 
drawn attention. At the same time, it has occasioned the placing 
of burners too near to the heavy cornice or to one another, and 
. such-like faults, which are responsible in practice for the impossi- 
bility of making all burners work well and for the consequent 
loss of efficiency. 

As with the oven, let us now look further into the various 
dimensions of the hotplate. Its height above the oven crown: 
plate is determined by the distance it is necessary to leave 
between the underside of the grillplates and the food likely to be 
cooked in this manner. If the grill were separately arranged for, 
there is no reason why the burners should not be nearly touching 
the crownplate, provided the latter were removable for cleaning 
purposes, and a rack were available for warming plates, gravy- 
boats, &c. If the grill is incorporated with the hotplate, 6 in. is 
usually sufficient vertical distance to leave between the crown- 
plate and the top of the hotplate grids. 

The depth from front to back should be governed entirely by 
the distance which can be reached by the cook without effort, in 
lifting or examining utensils. On no account should there be 
more than two burners one behind the other, for the effect of the 
back ones cannot be adequately watched or controlled from the 
front. The depth, then, resolves itself into the least space into 
which two boiling burners can be put, and at the same time 
enabled to function properly without mutual interference. This 
would appear to be about a 4 in. radius from the centre of each. 
To enable extra large utensils to be used, an extra }.in. in radius 
may be allowed. The essential depth, then, is 18 in. Beyond 
this, space must be allowed for the back and front cornices and 
for the tap-rail in front. Wide cornices have little to recommend 
them. They render much of the hotplate area inoperative; and 





strength may be ensured by vertical instead of horizontal exten- 
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sion. The total depth covering all these need not exceed 24 in., 
and may be less if due attention is given to the design of the grill- 
burners, which, being at the front of the hotplate, and reqniring, 
as they do, a minimum length of mixing tube, are responsible for 
the minimum forward position of the tap-rail. 

If we allow to each burner gin. in depth, it will require the 
same in width; and I propose to call this space (g in. by 9 in., in 
which one burner is placed) a unit. The hotplate, then, is built 
up of units always a pair in depth, and as many pairs in width as 
is necessary to ensure the required burning power. One front 
unit is filled with a grill which, to get the necessary length of 
plate, projects a short distance into the unit behind. This can be 
easily arranged without interfering with the action of the boiling- 
burner in that unit, 

A hotplate consisting of two pairs of units would be (say) 24 in. 
deep by 20 in. wide, and would contain one grill and three or 
fewer boiling-burners. One of three pairs of units 24 in. by 29 in. 
would contain one grill and five or fewer burners. To fill in this 
step from 20 in. to 29 in., a further hotplate 24 in. by 24} in., with 
two pairs of units and one pair of half-units, is necessary—the last 
being arranged to take a straight burner or a simmering-burner. 
The pair of half-units can be combined with a single pair of units 
to form a fourth or smallest size 24 in. by 153 in. 

By adopting some such system as this, all back burners, all 
front burners, and all grids (cast to cover either one unit or a pair 
of units) would be the same for all hotplates of the series, as would 
also the half-unit parts, where they were utilized. The reduction 
in the number of patterns necessary to the establishment of such 
a series, and in the number of parts for its maintenance, will be 
—— to anyone interested sufficiently to go into the question 

urther. 

The attachment of any of the hotplates to any of the ovens can 
be assured by the use of sets of bridges adapted for the purpose 
(though it is hardly conceivable that the largest size of oven would 
be required with the smallest size of hotplate, and vice vers@). 

In an article of this description, it is neither necessary nor 
desirable to go into full detail, unless to elucidate some otherwise 
obscure point. I think, however, that sufficient has been written 
to show that the ideas put forward are worth a more detailed 
examination by those interested. 


The advantages of such a scheme may be very briefly sum- 
marized as follows : 


1.—To the maker: Fewer patterns and fewer diverse parts, a 
near approach to the ideal of mass production. 

2.—To the buyer: A smaller number of cookers, and a smaller 
number of replacement parts to stock. 

3.—To the user: Less bewilderment in the choice of a cooker, 
and a reduction in price. 


In conclusion, I would say I am well aware that the scheme 
outlined is open to criticism in respect of details such as dimen- 
sions and the like, and it is not put forward as other than 
suggestive ; but I believe the underlying principles which I have 
touched on to be sound. The gas-stove industry has been built- 
up, in a matter of sixty years, by clever commercial men; and 
they deserve every credit for the success of their efforts, which 
have provided us with such effective apparatus, and so large a 
variety of choice. In the course of those efforts, they may have 
had little opportunity to search for and formulate principles 
such as I have indicated. On the other hand, they may have 
discovered them, and have come to the conclusion that com- 
promise with them was at the time a commercial necessity. Be 
that as it may, the facts remain that, judging by the general bulk 
of extant apparatus, standardization is very far to seek, and, 
further, that standardization on a rational system could not do 
other than benefit all concerned. 


RECOVERY OF BENZOLE FROM COKE-OVENS. 





A paper entitled “ Observations on the Recovery and Rectifica- 
tion of Benzole” was presented by Mr. T. WestTHoRPE, of the 
Langley Park Coke- Works, at the last meeting of the Northern 
Section of the Coke-Oven Managers’ Association, which took 
place at Durham. 


The author said that at his works the plant in use consisted of 
a battery of 75 ovens of the Otto waste-heat type, with direct 
ammonia recovery and naphthalene extraction. The exhausters 
were placed immediately before the benzole scrubbers, and 
scrubbing took place with the gas above atmospheric pressure 
and counter-current to the oil. There were three scrubbers of 
the tower type,of which they had agood opinion. Those referred 
to had worked nearly eight years, and had required no attention 
beyond the usual paint. The volumetric efficiency of the tower 
scrubbers, when working under proper conditions, was about 
95 p.ct. The governing factors for maximum benzole recovery 
were: Sufficient scrubbing capacity; uniform arrangement of the 
packing; suitable quality and quantity of the wash oil; correct 
temperature of the gas and the oil ; and correct gas velocity. The 
tower capacity should be ample—not less than 15 c.ft. per ton of 
coal carbonized per day, and more for the higher volatile coal; 
especially if the gas was not well cooled. Their packing was of 
the wooden-grid type; and the total resistance of the three 
scrubbers corresponded to 2-in. water pressure. 


—- 


From their observations, they would consider the chief criteria 
for a satisfactory wash oil to be freedom from water, from con. 
stituents boiling below 220° C., from solids boiling above 300° c. 
from suspensions, organic and inorganic, and from low viscosity, 
The most important physical property was the viscosity at the 
scrubbing temperature, no matter what the constitution might 
be. This property determined the real usefulness of the oil for 
gas washing. Their best results when using coal-tar creosote or 
Scottish blast-furnace oil were obtained when the viscosity on the 
Redwood viscometer was 200 to 250 seconds per 55 cc. at 20°C,; 
and they tried to keep it within these limits as long as possible, 
This necessitated efficient tar extraction. 

With regard to gas temperature, the lower this could be con. 
veniently kept the better. At temperatures above 25° C., the 
falling-off in the recovery increased rapidly—particularly if, at 
that temperature, the viscosity of the oil much exceeded the upper 
limit previously stated. An increase in the oil circulated com. 
pensated very slightly for a rise in temperature of the gas above 
25°C. Various figures had been put forward regarding the best 
temperature for the ingoing oil, at which to work the debenzoliz. 
ing still; but even with the best of control a given equilibrium 
was not maintained very long. According to their experience, at 
least 50 p.ct. of the heating-up of the benzolized oil should be 
done in the heat exchanger ; the actual temperatures to be attained 
depending upon the size and design of the still. 

The amount of dry steam required was affected very materially 
by the condition of the heating tubes—e.g., freedom from scale 
and pitchy films, which exerted a very great resistance to the 
transmission of heat. In their case, the benzolized oil contained 
approximately 2°5 p.ct. of washable product, when using creosote 
oil or blast-furnace oil as absorbents. The light oil tested 50 p.ct. 
at 120° C. on the retort. To allow it to rise much above this, 
lowered their yields. If the oil was not completely denuded of its 
benzole, there was certain to be loss at the scrubbers, even if all 
the other conditions were favourable. This necessitated the oil 
being heated to about 120° C. before entering the still. Light-oil 
stills were extraordinarily sensitive to the presence of water in 
wash oil; and they were equally sensitive to the variations in the 
oil flow. 

It was their practice to wash benzole, toluole, and solvent 
naphtha all together, in the proportion in which they existed in the 
light oil. This procedure they found satisfactory and econo- 
mical; 42 gallons (1°27 p.ct.) of ‘*D.O.V.” sufficing to wash 3300 
gallons of the raw product. Seven gallons of “ D.O.V.” were first 
put through to dry the benzole. The remaining 35 gallons were 
then used to complete the acid washing. They recovered at the 
acid regenerator, in diluted form, approximately 20 p.ct. of the 
“1D.0.V.” used in the washing process, which left an actual con- 
sumption of 1°21 p.ct. to be debited to benzole washing. The 
average loss at the washer was 2'4 p.ct. of the raw benzole treated. 
These figures would no doubt be considered exceptionally low, 
which they really were; but there was an object in view, besides 
the economy of acid. While getting rid of practically all the 
bodies which could be sulphonated at the washer, they left in 
solution most of the polymerizable substances. These constituted 
the residue after final distillation, and were the basis of a grease 
which they made and used at their collieries and ironworks. 

The alkali employed in rectification was soda ash, which was 
satisfactory and cheap. A 12 p.ct. solution was adopted, using 
for each batch washed 4 p.ct. of its volume. No water washing 
was done on the benzole after treatment with either acid or 
alkali, as this set up troublesome emulsions. The final distilla- 
tion was carried out in a boiler still. The benzole to the National 

Benzole Company’s specification was worked off from three 
charges in succession; after which the solvent naphtha which 
had accumulated therefrom was driven over until the tank tested 
go p.ct. at 160° C. on a retort. After shutting the still down, 
and allowing it to cool somewhat, the residue was run out and 
conveyed to the grease-making plant. Occasionally the washed 
benzole, after distillation, was slightly acid, owing to the presence 
of a trace of SO;. It was then only necessary to agitate with 
clean water for 15 to 20 minutes to render the benzole perfectly 
neutral. 








Royal Sanitary Institute Congress—The 34th Congress of 
the Institute, to take place in Hull from July 30 to Aug. 4, will 
be presided over by the Right Hon. T. R. Ferens, P.C., J.P., High 
Steward of Hull. A full business programme has been arranged, 
and there will be visits to places of local interest. There is also 
to be a health exhibition. Already nearly 200 authorities have 
appointed delegates to the meeting. 


London and Southern District Junior Gas Association.—A large 
turn-out of members is confidently anticipated for the visit next 
Saturday afternoon to the works of the Lea Bridge District as 
Company, with which their President (Mr. D. Cleave Cross) !s 
connected. Much interesting plant is to be seen there; and there 
will be an opportunity of inspecting in course of erection by 
Messrs. S. Cutler and Sons a 2} million c.ft. spiral-guided holder 
in a steel tank. For the business meeting at the Westmiuster 
Technical Institute on Friday evening, April 27, a Jecture bas 
been promised by Major W. Gregson (late K.E.), B.Sc. (Eng-)s 
on “ Recent Developments in connection with Gas Fired Steam: 
Boilers and the Utilization of Waste Heat for Steam- Raising 








Purposes.” 
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NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


Spring Meeting in Edinburgh. 
Tue Spring Meeting of the Association was held in Ferguson and Forrester’s Restaurant, Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, on Friday afternoon last, when there was an exceptionally large attendance of members. 


Indeed, it was the general verdict that the turn-out was a record one for the Spring Meeting. 


In the early 


part of the day, the members mustered at Princes Street Station, and from there proceeded to the works of 


the Edinburgh Gas Corporation at Granton. 


Unfortunately, owing to illness, Mr. H. H. Gracie (the Gas 


Engineer and Manager) was unable to be present; but his Assistant (Mr. Jamieson) received the visitors, 


and showed them over the well-equipped works. 


On returning to the city, luncheon was served, and later 


the ordinary meeting was held under the presidency of Mr. Joun M. Situ, of Stirling. Supporting the 

President were Bailie Stewart (Convener of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners), Councillor 

Gregorson (Vice-Convener), Mr. John W. M‘Lusky (Gas Engineer and General Manager, Glasgow), Mr. 

E. E. Stones (Assistant General Manager, Glasgow), Colonel Peebles (Edinburgh), and Mr. David Fulton, 
of Helensburgh (Hon. Secretary and Treasurer). 


A Civic WELCOME. 


Bailie STEWART, as representing the Gas Committee of the 
city, said he hoped the members had thoroughly enjoyed their 
visit to Granton. 
at present laid aside in consequence of a somewhat serious break- 
down in health. Happily, the latest report was to the effect that 
he was improving, and they were hopeful that soon he would 
be back again to his duties. In Mr. Gracie’s absence, he was 
sure that Mr. Jamieson had done everything he could to make 
them welcome at Granton. 
of the works at Granton. They might not have there the latest 
thing in the way of vertical retorts; but from the plant they had 


It was rather unfortunate that Mr. Gracie was 


In Edinburgh, they were rather proud | 


they obtained good results, and considered it was in every way in | 


satisfactory condition. It seemed to him that they were fortunate 
in the situation of the works at Granton. Besides, there was a 


sufficiency of space, with the result that there was no congestion | 


in the lay-out and arrangement of the plant. He had occasion 
frequently to meet gas engineers from different parts of the 
country, and had formed the opinion of them that they were an 
efficient body of men. It often seemed to him that the qualifica- 
tions of the skilled and competent gas engineer were not fully 
understood by the ordinary layman. When they considered these 
qualifications, they were surely entitled to give those in the pro- 
tession of gas management the highest praise for the way they 
performed their duties. Personally he felt that the gas industry 
had a great future before it. Certainly, they were all bound to 
acknowledge the service given by the members of the gas industry 
to the development of the country’s trade and business. 

Councillor GrEGorsoN also joined in the welcome. 

The PresIpDENT briefly acknowledged the kindness of the Gas 


Corporation of Edinburgh and Leith in inviting the members to | 


inspect the works at Granton. It was to them a matter for pro- 
found regret that Mr. Gracie was unable to be with them. Mr. 
Jamieson had, however, made an efficient substitute, and they 
were indebted to him and to the Commissioners for the hospitality 
and for the warmth of the reception they had received. 

_It was agreed to send an official letter to Mr. Gracie, regretting 
his absence and the unfortunate cause of it. 


PRESIDENT’S WELCOME. 


The PresiDENT said the members had already been welcomed | 


by the officials of Edinburgh ; but he also would like to extend to 
them a few words of greeting. He was gratified by the fact 
that they had an attendance of members which had not been 
exceeded at the Spring Meetings for some considerable time. 
Members of the profession were present from both sides of the 
Border. He was sorry that the Chairman of the Stirling Gas 
Company was unable to be with them; but he hoped the Chair- 
man and the full Board of Directors would be in a position to wel- 
come the members to Stirling in September. 


CouNcIL VACANCIES. 


For two vacancies in the Council caused by the retirement 
according to rule of the senior members—Messrs. John Wilson 
(Motherwell) and T. W. Harper (Ayr)—the following were nomi- 
nated: Messrs. J. D. Keillor (Hawick), James Gemmell (Melrose), 
H. G. Ritchie (Falkirk), Laurence Hislop (Uddingston), A. S. 
Nisbet (Paisley), and George D. Keillor (Greenock). The ballot 
will be taken at the annual meeting in September. 

Our Licutine Loap. 

Mr. &. E. Stones (Assistant General Manager, Corporation Gas 
Department, Glasgow) then read a paper on the above subject 
\which follows] . Inthe course of a few preliminary observations, 

€ explained that the Secretary was not to blame for the fact 
that the paper had not been printed and circulated among the 
members prior to the meeting. He could assure them that Mr. 
Fulton had done everything he possibly could to get the paper 
t rougo in time. The fault really lay with him (the speaker) ; 
and he had to apologize for the delay, which was wholly due to 
Pressure of other work. In explanation of the exhibits which they 
Saw in the room, he might state that he had caused the following 
Circular fo be sent out to makers of gas-burners: 

Glasgow Corporation Gas Department. 
INCANDESCENT Gas- BURNERS. 


_ The writer has been invited to open a discussion on “ Our Light- 
lug Load” at the Spring Meeting of the North British Gas Man- 
agers’ Association, 


The discussion will undoubtedly embrace the suitability, effi- 
ciency, and convenience of present-day burners ; and it has been 
suggested to me that the makers of gas-burners might consider it 
worth their while to have samples of their burners exhibited in 
the room during the discussion. Should you wish to embrace this 
Opportunity, I have arranged that, if you will send samples of 
your burners to me, they will be duly exhibited for criticism, 

Should you think it advisable for your representatives to be 
present at the meeting, I have no doubt that this can be arranged, 
failing which it would be well for the prices of the burners to be 
shown . 

E, E. STONEs, 
Assistant General Manager. 





OUR LIGHTING LOAD. 
By E. Epison STONEs. 


Your Council having invited me to open a discussion on the 
above subject, the inference conveyed is that you will be pre- 
pared to continue the discussion. I sincerely hope that you 


| will take full advantage of the opportunity offered for the settle- 


ment of an agreed policy. If this meeting is to be any more than 

a pleasant social gathering interested in the gas industry, we must 

make our respective attitudes clear, and, if possible, give a lead to 
| other associations. Frankly, I shall try to draw discussion. 

My object will have been achieved if I succeed in arousing you 
to a realization of the apathy which has settled upon us (in so far 
as our lighting load is concerned) and to a determination that if 
energy, enthusiasm, and a sense of personal responsibility can 
effect it, then gas lighting shall not be neglected in the future. 
The problem presses, and, turn which way we will, we cannot 
indefinitely elude it. Sooner or later its solution will be forced 
upon us, and better sooner than later. Our industry’s broad basis 
has probably been the source of our greatest weakness, for we 
have had too many strings to our bow. Lighting, heating (both 
domestic and industrial), cooking, and power have provided a very 
large and varied outlet for our principal product. 

The attack by our competitors upon lighting has developed 
| slowly; so slowly, in fact, that its effect has not been suddenly 
| felt in any one year owing to the extension of our business in 
other directions. Had the attack been simultaneously delivered 
on all our sales outlets, 1 am sure it would have encountered a 
very different opposition; and it is not to our credit that the 
damage done is not much more serious. On many occasions the 
subject has been treated from its economic side; the discussion 
has shown general agreement with the view that gas has a 
splendid case; the usual vote of thanks has been accorded—and 
nothing further has happened. Might I with all reverence suggest 
that something analogous to a revival is required within the gas 
industry, with converts having the faith of conviction so firmly 
| rooted within them that they mus¢ tell others about it? How- 

ever, the past few weeks has brought welcome evidence that this 
question is having serious consideration in many quarters. 

The “ Gas JourNnaL” of Feb. 28, 1923, in a leader column con- 
denses its criticism into a few sentences. I will quote them: 


A great deal more attention is now being bestowed than was 
formerly the case upon the lighting branch of the gas business. 
We are not going to indulge in any incriminatory remarks on the 
subject beyond saying that indifference on the gas side has been 
largely responsible for much of the success that electricity has 
had in competition for lighting. 

We know full well that gas can hold its own in lighting in respect of 
economy and efficiency. But the gas industry—speaking gene- 
rally—has shown itself a bad tutor, and has allowed in large 
measure the one point of convenience in electric lighting to 
over-ride merits of gas lighting that should have supremacy in 
competition if every point of relative virtue was brought into 
account. First of all there has not been in the gas in- 
dustry the effective campaign against poor and inefficient light- 
ing fittings and burners that was necessary; and there has not 
been the consistent study of efficient installation for situation 
and purpose that there should have been, Tradition has con- 
tinued to have considerable sway, and competition has not so 
thoroughly altered methods as one might have expected. 

No one has entered a defence to the Editor’s accusation against 
the industry. If I read aright what is in the Editor’s mind, it is 
that with the exception of a comparative few, gas engineers have 

| been, and still are, comfortably asleep, during which time electrical 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF DEFECTIVE GAS PENDANTS. 


engineers have had little or no organized or sustained opposition | 
to meet, so far as lighting is concerned. By way of emphasis, | 
might I repeat the last sentence from the “Gas JourNAL’s” | 


criticism—it will bear repetition : 


Tradition has continued to have considerable sway, and competition | 


has not so thoroughly altered methods as one might have 
expected. 


Mr. J. H. Brearley, in the “Gas World” of March ro, 1923, 
writing under the heading “ Inspection of Fittings,” says: 


Signs are not wanting that gas undertakings will be required, whether | 
they wish it or not, to take a more active part in the inspection | 
of fittings—lighting as well as heating appliances and piping—on 


consumers’ premises. That is as it should be. 


Again, at the Scottish District Conference of the British Com- | 


mercial Gas Association, held at Dundee recently, Mr. J. W. 


Napier, of Alloa, speaking on the services rendered to the public, | 


says: 


Let us consider lighting by gas. It is now felt that supervision of 
consumers’ lighting burners is a proper duty to be undertaken 
by the gas authority. How many undertakings in Scotland 
perform this duty completely? The need is felt for this, and I 
am not aware of any objection to this work being carried out by 
every municipal and company undertaking in the country. It is 
surely not carrying out our promise of efficiency in the use of 
gas if we do not take the necessary measures to make certain 
that the consumer is obtaining satisfactory lighting value. A 
simple scheme of supervision and maintenance can be performed 


at small cost to the undertaking ; the consumer, of course, paying | 


for all supplies. 


Perhaps the most significant comment, representing as it does 
the opinion held outside the gas industry, is included in the report 
of the Departmental Committee appointed by the Board of Trade 
to inquire into the method of charging for gas on a thermal basis. 
The Committee say: 


If they (the gas undertakings) were, moreover, empowered and 
required to inspect all fittings and appliances used by their 
customers from whatever source obtained, and to point out 


defects, the general standard of appliances in use would inevit- 
ably rise. 


Mr. Napier put this message to the gas industry in another way | magnificent sales organization can do, are we to sit down and say 


| we cannot follow his example? Are we willing to try? Is our 
| desire to retain this business deep and sincere enough to carry us 
| into a fight for it, and have we weapons ready to hand? Are the 


when he said: 


It is surely not carrying out our promise of efficiency in the use of 
gas, if we do not take the necessary measures to make certain 
that the customer is obtaining satisfactory lighting value. 

We must welcome these signs of increased interest, for gas 

authorities have been unaccountably indifferent to a competition 


which threatens the extinction of the most regular and valuable | 


section of their business. 
Might I submit the following questions: 


(1) Can you imagine any other industry where competition 
would be so ignored ? 

(2) Would not any of the progressive firms engaged in the dis- 
tribution of proprietary household commodities have in- 
stantly set about to combat similar competition, even to 
the extent of anticipating it? 

(3) Why then do we remain so lethargic and complacent con- 
cerning our lighting load? 

(4) Is it because the loss does not directly touch our own 
pockets ? ; 

(5) Is it because we have little or no difficulty at present in 
obtaining other business which compensates for any loss 
in the lighting section ? 

(6) Is it because we imagine that there is no effective reply ? 

(7) Is it because we know that to counter effectively the oppo- 
sition will entail the setting-up of a new department, the 
overhauling of our business organization, and generally 
bringing ourselves and our staffs up to date in the matter 
of lighting ? 

(8) Or is it that we do not sufficiently believe in our own pro- 
duct as a lighting agent, and consequently our advocacy or 
advertisement of gas lighting smacks of lip service? 

If these questions are not sufficiently comprehensive to describe 
our particular mental attitudes towards the advocacy of gas 
lighting, then I invite you to say exactly where you do stand. 
Something is wrong, it is futile to deny it; and I submit that 
it is our duty to the gas industry, as well as to ourselves, to first 
admit that we have sadly neglected this branch of our business, 
and then set to work to minimise the result of this neglect, 00 


| matter what peculiar difficulty we may encounter. 


The problem is a real one; we must face it, solve it, and away 
with the method of the hunted ostrich. 
Comparatively few men in the gas industry in and out of season 


| have striven to keep this question to the fore. They have proved 


to us from their own experience that it is possible to combat elec: 
tricity successfully. Mr. Sandeman has recently issued his annual 
report, which shows an increase in gas sold of g p.ct. for the past 
year; and I wish you to note this particularly—his department 
has sold during the past twelve months 2616 lighting fittings. With 
such evidence of what an enthusiastic belief in gas lighting and 4 


makers of burners and fittings striving to give us ornamental 
equality with electric fittings, combined with increased efficiency‘ 
Are we encouraging them to do so? be 
Again repeating part of the quotation from the “ JouRNAL: 
But the gas industry—speaking generally—has showo itself 
a bad tutor and has allowed in large measure the one point of 
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Another Striking Example. 


convenience in electric lighting to over-ride merits of gas light- 
1Dg. a 

This one point of convenience being the switch, have our in- 
ventors and manufacturers of appliances said their last word? 
The distance controller and the pneumatic switch are the best 

available to-day; but who will say that they represent finality ? 
To anyone who is busy concentrating on cooking and heating 
appliances I would say: Do you realize that what you are 
gaining on the swings you are losing on the roundabouts, and 
that your actual progress is ni/ ; that an attack is bound to be 
made on your cooking and heating load, and that, apart from the 
joy to be derived from a hard, clean fight, you are also missing 
the precious experience and preparation for that next assault? 
You cannot go on indefinitely “ shifting your pitch ” when attacked. 
Perhaps there is a man present who believes wholeheartedly in 
gas as a light giver, but lacks assertiveness. When interviewing 
a potential customer, he thankfully takes all the orders which are 
given him, meanwhile subconsciously debating within himself 
as to whether he shall mention gas lighting. His timidity on this 
subject will not secure much lighting business.. To many men in 
charge of country works where up to the present it has not been 
possible economically to generate electricity, a splendid oppor- 
tunity occurs. Do they take an interest in the street lighting ? 
No, that is the surveyor’s job. Or in the cleaning, adjustment, 
and modernizing of the private house fittings? No, that is the 
plumber’s job. Between the surveyor and the plumber gas 
frequently gets a very indifferent show, with the result that at the 
earliest opportunity the consumers appeal to some electrical 
authority to come in; and away goes a good portion of the 
lighting load. The point I am seeking to make is that such an 
attitude of indifference—* so long as the job will last our lifetime” 
—must cease, for assuredly our customers will not put up with it. 

Among the questions I suggested for consideration was this: 


Or is it that we do not sufficiently believe in our own product as a light- 
ing agent, and consequently our advocacy or advertisement of 
gas lighting smacks of lip service ? 


_ Imagine a gas official reducing himself to such argumentative 
impotency as be must do if he instals electric lighting in his own 
house. Yet we have a case of this kind in Scotland; and if the 
gentleman responsible for it is here to-day, it will be interesting 
and instructive to hear exactly the kind of argument he would 
adduce to any of his gas-lighting customers desiring to imitate 
him. So much has been made of this case that one hopes every 
official within the gas industry will shield himself against the 
taunt that his precept is better than his practice. The British 
public has an unerring instinct for detecting if personal convic- 
tion lies behind any advice tendered ; and it is surely only reason- 
able to expect that if you advise others either vocally or by 
advertisement to use gas for lighting, you must employ the same 
method yourself. If we cannot afford the chief to set a bad 
example neither can we afford any man on the staff who imagines 
that the day of gas lighting is past. We shall be better without 
such men, who never miss an opportunity of crying “ stinking fish.” 

A different mental attitude is that of a young man at a com- 
paratively small works who, not intending to stay, is constantly 
on the watch for some larger works which will provide him with 
a2 Opportunity to show his worth. He is unsettled, and does not 
attack the lighting business. Surely that is a short-sighted policy, 
for if there is one class of work more than another which will 
show good results and make a favourable impression on boards 
re Committees appointing new managers, it is the success which 
€ has achieved in this direction. 
It would be interesting to hear the views of a man en- 









trusted with the management of a joint gas and electricity depart- 
ment. What guides him in his recommendation of gas or elec- 
tricity for lighting? One side or the other must suffer; there 
being no man absolutely impartial. We have a class of member 
represented here to-day, perhaps only indirectly concerned, but 
representing as they do the plant and appliances side of the 
business ; their attitude is of the greatest importance. They de- 
pend for trade upon the successful operation of gas departments. 
Gas lighting provides dividends for shareholders and principals, 
salaries for representatives, and wages for employees. What is 
their attitude towards gas lighting? Do they use it in their own 
homes, offices, and works? Do they realize that they can be 
most useful advertisements in its cause? Gas lighting still forms 
the greatest part of our business; and if it flags, these firms wiil be 
the first to suffer. If these people do not use gas for lighting, will 
they accept this invitation to furnish the reason? There is an 
imperative necessity for all in the industry to pull together; and 
if we can speak from actual experience, our influence will be much 
stronger. 

What then are the essential conditions if we are to throw off that 
apologetic manner when discussing gas lighting? Thereisno need 
to be apologetic if our installation is suited to its purpose, properly 
installed-and maintained ; and very briefly I propose to recite what 
in my opinion are the conditions necessary if we are toretain our 
lighting load : 


(x) A plentiful and governed supply of gas to the burner. 

(2) A regular quality of gas. 

(3) The very best quality burners—ornamental, lasting, and 
efficient. 

(4) Regular voluntary maintenance of burners by the gas de- 
partment. 


If you have not already examined the sample meter connections 
which have been placed here for your inspection, I invite you to 
do so. They are taken from a district in Glasgow where, over a 
limited area comprising 10,000 consumers, a trial scheme for the 
maintenance of all gas-consuming appliances has been sanctioned 
by the Corporation. These samples speak far more eloquently 
than I can hope to do in my advocacy of voluntary maintenance. 
They are representative specimens. Is it a matter for surprise 
that the consumers could not obtain a sufficient gas supply ? 
With one-ring burner lighted, the lighting had to be suspended— 
silent evidence of wretchedly careless fitting I admit, but the 
point I wish to make is that this represents present conditions in a 
far larger area than the experimental maintenance area. Do you 
know your districts sufficiently well to say confidently that nothing 
like this exists, and that all your customers get a plentiful supply 
to the burner? 

We will not here discuss whether the gas supply shall be of high 
or low grade quality; but that it must be of consistent quality 
cannot be refuted, if satisfactory lighting conditions are to be 
obtained. 

My next condition is that none but the very best burners are 
good enough. I submit for your inspection samples of burners 
gathered from the Glasgow trial maintenance district. Such 
burners as these are the appliances which we are allowing to 
demonstrate the efficiency, or rather inefficiency, of gas as a 
lighting agent. Can we reasonably expect anything but disaster 
to follow such a policy? Iam aware that the managers of muni- 
cipal departments are not altogether blamable in the matter, as 
pressure can be and is brought to bear on their committtees to 
prevent the sale by their departments of burners and fittings under 
the pretence that it is an interference with private enterprise. 

The Master Plumbers’ Association is a particularly powerful 
body in Scotland, and it is useless to think that the master plumber 
will allow himself to be eliminated from the selling of gas burners. 
He regards it as his legitimate sphere ; and although he neglects 
it, it is only when one attempts to touch the business that 
one realizes how jealously he regards your interference. Some 
weeks ago I was informed by a master plumber that they, as a 
body, resented the Corporation selling anything to the public. 
That was their job, and they were prepared to doit. I suggested 
that if this was so, would he mind telling me what make of 

superheated burner he considered to be the best. The reply 
was, “If I got the chance of a lighting job, I should send to 
my wholesalers and get the latest catalogues.” A campaign 
among the plumbers is very much overdue. The plumber 
and gasfitter is frankly out for profit; and if trade in gas fittings 
does not come along, then he stocks electrical fittings, and he 
is encouraged in this by the electrical manufacturers. These 
manufacturers advertise on a very large scale, sowing the seed, 
and the private plumber reaps a share of the harvest. Advertis- 
ing in the daily papers is not often devoted to gas-lighting burner 
advertisements; and we cannot wonder that the private trader 
encourages this branch of his business to our detriment, seeing 
that the gas industry offers no equivalent advantage. No! Our 
only legitimate grumble against the plumber is that he often plays 
“dog in the manger.” What, then, is the remedy? I will make 
some suggestions, not new ones—they have been mentioned 
before, but I ask you when considering them to imagine yourself 
sitting in the chair as a private tradesman. What would attract 
you away from a good paying proposition? Something as good 
or better. Then what you would ask, be also prepared to give. 
How can we do it, you say. By encouraging the private plumber 
to lean upon your department, making the fullest use of your 
showrooms and staff, by crediting him with any profit which may 
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accrue from an introduction of business which he may make— 
interpreting the term “introduction” liberally; and by making 
the work attached to the transaction as light as possible so far 
as he is concerned. Should he introduce business, allow him to 
do the fixing on an agreed schedule basis, bearing in mind that, 
like yourself, he wishes to keep his workmen employed. Profit on 
fittings occurs once only ; but profit on gas sold occurs every day. 
Therefore, make friends with the master plumbers in your dis- 
trict; and if they number 700, then you have 700 potential sales- 
men for gas fittings. 

To stop the importation of cheap foreign rubbish sold as gas 
burners, is a problem not easy of solution. Various suggestions 
have been made to deal with this difficulty, but still the “ com- 
plete burner for 6d.” comes into the country in greater quantities 
than ever. Surely this is a matter for the National Gas Council 
to take up with the Government. I will quote an incident which 
occurred in Glasgow a few months ago, showing how other in- 
dustries seek to protect their business interests. The Depart- 
ment of Customs and Excise made inquiries concerning the 
quantity sold, prime cost, and country of origin of the flint-lighters 
used for gas appliances. The match manufacturers of this 
country were reported to have claimed that their industry had 
been seriously hurt through the introduction of patent lighters, 
and were approaching the Government with a view to an increase 
of import tax on these articles—in other words, to discourage 
their import. 

Surely the gas industry have a much stronger case to put before 
the Government, seeing that it is not only in our own interests, 
but as a means of protection to our customers that we wish to 
have foreign burners excluded from the country. Until they 
are unprocurable we shall not prevent certain sections of our cus- 
tomers purchasing them. At the “B.C.G.A.” Bristol Conference I 
understand that a Birmingham delegate repudiated the idea that 
any of this shoddy stuff emanated from that city. Is London, 
Leeds, Manchester, or Glasgow equally free from suspicion ? 

You have observed some of the samples of so-called burners 
collected from the Glasgow experimental maintenance district, 
which are exhibited here to-day. Everyone will agree that 
the traffic in such horrible contraptions should be made im- 
possible. But how? Our Technical Press can help in this direc- 
tion, by refusing advertisements from any firm dealing in this 
class of goods. It may appear a form of “ substituted suffering ” 
on their part; but I think, if appealed to by the National Gas 
Council, they will see the desirability of making it impossible for 
firms of otherwise good repute to stock these cheap lines. In our 
showrooms we must stock only the very best burners and make 
our lighting display as attractive, as convenient, and as orna- 
mental, as do our competitors. Pay a reasonable price for your 
burners ; do not make a habit of accepting the lowest offer. 








My last condition for successfully retaining our lighting load js 
that we give our customers regular voluntary maintenance of 
burners. I am aware that this opinion is not held unanimoys| 
throughout the gas industry. In some instances it is heid to be 
unnecessary. I will state my case for maintenance. We are 
competing with an appliance which, whatever demerits it may 
have in other directions, does not require constant regulation, 
If you are to compete with it, you must be equal to it. The 
public will suffer being told to clean and regulate their burners 
just so long and not one day longer than they find it convenient 
to change over to some other method, irrespective of the cost, if 
it entails less trouble to them. The public whom we serve have 
been educated in other directions to demand service. They 
have become accustomed to having many things done for their 
convenience and comfort, of having every desire anticipated by 
enterprising tradesmen who realize that the public will pay for 
service. 

Pause for a moment to think of the difference in an ordinary 
householder’s life when compared with conditions only twenty 
years ago. To-day shopping is made easy by means of the tele- 
phone; tradesmen’s canvassers call each day for orders; houses 
are cleansed by means of a vacuum pump and flexible tubes 
sucking the dust away to a receptacle in the street; our morning 
paper is on the doorstep with the milk and the rolls. We do not 
willingly climb stairs—we use elevators or escalators. Shortly 
we shall not attend the opera house—the opera will come to 
us by means of wireless. How then can we as an industry 
ignore the undoubted sign of the times, and still expect our cus- 
tomers to clean their own burners? They did this twenty years 
ago, but they simply will not do it to-day ; and as a consequence 
they either report “bad gas,” or adopt some other means of 
lighting. Have you considered how much hidden and unanalyzed 
expenditure is contained in your balance-sheet each year? A 
complaint of “bad gas” you will willingly attend to, even if on 
examination it proves to be the cleaning and regulating of burners 
which is required. Why not recognize at once that this work is 
necessary—Jjust as necessary asthe complete removal of ammonia 
or sulphur. The cost should be charged to the distribution of 
gas, and I suggest that a better rendering of that term in our 
accounts would be “ efficient distribution of gas.” 

For your guidance I might mention that the estimated cost of 
maintaining all gas-consuming appliances on the Glasgow district is 
14d. per 1000 c.ft. of gassold. I commend this to your considera- 
tion when next recommending a reduction in price per 1000 c.ft. 
or therm—leave 14d. for efficiency. I have had experience of a 
maintenance scheme whereby customers on application could 
have their burners cleaned and regulated at varying intervals ; but 

only a comparatively small proportion availed themselves of the 
system. Moreover, it is more costly to work per unit appliance 
than a door-to-door scheme, which, in my 
opinion, is the gas parallel to the other modern 
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service conveniences just mentioned. When 
you decide to adopt a full maintenance scheme, 
I suggest that only the best class of skilled 
labour be employed. Nothing short of this is 
good enough, and I will quote an excerpt from 
the report made by my Chief to the Glasgow 
Gas Committee, when our experimental scheme 
was being considered. 


It is obvious that if regular maintenance is put 
into operation the number of complaiats 
received at the various depots will be greatly 
reduced, and a proportion of the existing 
staff will form the nucleus of the mainten- 
ance staff. The remainder required to cover 
the whole district will have to be recruited 
and irained. In this connection I strongly 
urge that only the very best type of work- 
man is good enough. It would be necessary 
for him to tackle every kind of job, and 
to be conversant with all gas-consumiog 
appliances. 


I appeal to you again for a free and frank 
statement of your attitude in relation to the 
subject under discussion. Say if you agree or 
disagree, but do unburden yourselves. Dont 
toy with the matter anylonger. I am speaking 
to some who are already converted; others 
are waiting for a lead. Let them have it to 
day. Weare all anxious to retain and increase 
our lighting load. Concerted enthusiasin will 
secure it; but make no mistake, we shall have 
to put our best into the job. Enthusiasm 1s 
infectious. If we show an intense interest 10 
gas for lighting, our several staffs cannot help 
imitating our example; but to be effective and 
convincing to the public it must be enthusiasm 
born of conviction. Has each one here got 
that particular kind of fervour? If so, we 
shall have no lack of discussion to-day, and, 
I trust, action to-morrow. 


Discussion. 








Some Appliances and Connections Found in the Glasgow Experimental Maintenance Area 


The Presipent (Mr. J. M. Smith, Stisling) 
hoped, for the sake of the industry, that the 
majority of the points 





to be raised by the 
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members would be at variance with the author's views, Undoubtedly, 
Mr. Stones had given them something ‘to think about ; and if all that 
be represented was true, it disclosed an appalling state of affairs. He 
rosted the members would thresh the matter out thoroughly. Per- 
sonally he failed to discover any reason whatever why they should not 
retain their lighting load. In Stirling, away back in 1898, an attempt 
was made by the Town Council to purchase the gas concern. After a 
prolonged talk and many heart-burnings and heart-searchings among 
minent townsmen, the Council came te a decision that they would 
not buy. As an alternative to this, they inaugurated electricity. 
It was rather interesting that it was only within the last three years 
that the municipal electricity works in Stirling had been able to make 
poth ends meet. Of course, the gas lighting load had deteriorated, 
chiefly because of the fact that the whole of the current generated was 
utilized for public lighting; and it would be recognized that it was 
practically hopeless for any private company to compete against this. 

Mr. C. W. FAIRWEATHER (Kilmarnock) thought Mr. Stones was to 
be congratulated on taking-up this subject. The retention of the 
lighting load ought to have a real interest to all in the profession. 
Some time ago in K\Imarnock they adopted a system of examining and 
attending to gas-cookers and gas-heating appliances. Further, all 
complaints were fully investigated ; and this arrangement was found 
tobe an excellent one. There was no doubt that many of the things 
Mr. Stones had suggested were logical and feasible. There was no 
reason at all why the major portion of the lighting load should not 
beretained. Every undertaking should look forward in some way to 
the retention of the lighting load; for, after all, it represented a very 
large proportion of their business. 

Mr. Davip Vass (Pertb) said it might be interesting if he referred to 
hisown experience in Perth, where the gas department had a show- 
room. There they exhibited fittings; but, of course, the sales were 
made through the plumbers. In Perth they were probably unique in 
that they bad neither there nor in the immediate vicinity any large 
wholesale houses. The result was that the plumbers came to the gas 
department for all their supplies, and held no stocks at all on their own 
premises. This might be considered a drawback; but it was one of 
thoss drawbacks which the gas department faced. They recognized 
that in their showroom they had to keep abreast of the times, and to 
exhibit the most up-to-date appliances. He might explain that the 
margin of profit which came to the plumbers in Perth was the same as 
they obtained from wholesale houses in Glasgow or Edinburgh. On 
the other hand, the margin of profit derived by the gas department 
was quite sufficient to pay them for any little extra attendance required 
inthe showroom. At one time he thought of carrying out a mainten- 
ance system at a small charge. The experiment was tried, but was 
not a success. As a matter of fact, very few took advantage of it. 
No doubt many of the gas corporations throughout Scotland were 
watching with interest the experiment that Glasgow was making. In 
Perth, the fight with the plumbers was waged many years ago. The 
gas corporation won there, and there had only been occasionally a 
little grumbling. The argument which had been most effective against 
the plumbers was that the Gas Committee proposed doing things for 
the good of the community, and not for a limited number of traders. 

Mr. Joun RicuMonp (Penicuik) regarded the paper as one well worth 
taking to heart. Unfortunately, they in Scotland were far behind the 
times in respect of maintenance, ascompared with the gas undertakings 
in the sister countries of England and Ireland. He was afraid they 
had developed a conservatism which ought to be abolished. If they. 
considered all the points the author had detailed, it would do the in- 
dustry in Scotland a vast amount of good. He could see no advance 
unless the antipathy of local plumbers was removed, and the preju- 
dice or conservatism of consumers in general was broken down. 

Mr. JamMzs Bett (Dumbarton) said he had heard gas engineers 
Stating pointedly and deliberately that, in their view, the lighting load 
was a thing of the past. This was not his belief at all ; and sooner or 
later they in the gas industry had got to tackle this question. In his 
town they had very strong electrical competition. Practically all the 
shop lighting in Dumbarton was electric. They had, however, taken 
a step in the right direction, and had retained a small amount of shop 
lighting, by placing before their customers the best and most up-to- 
date methods of illumination they could procure. So far they had met 
with unqualified success in Dumbarton. If he was asked by a customer 
if it was possible to improve his light, he invariably replied in the 
affirmative. They tackled many of these jobs; and it was a standing 
advertisement to their credit that they made good with all of them. 

hey had wrested from the Electricity Company a good many of their 
original lighting consumers. An engineer, some time ago, when 

Passing through Dumbarton, remarked that he was amazed at the 
condition of affairs there in regard to public lighting. On hearing 
the observation, he (Mr. Bell) explained that this particular branch of 
illumination did not come within the province of the local gas engi- 
heer, but was apart of the civic work that was delegated to the burgh 
surveyor, This explanation exonerated him in regard to that specific 
complaint. Of late, however, as he had already explained, he had 

taken a hand in endeavouring to improve matters, A few years ago 

there was in Dumbarton an agitation to get the burgh to go in for 

9 up-to-date method of public lighting. As a result, he brought 

the subject before the notice of the Gas Committee, and asked permis- 

= to let the public see what really could be done. The Committee 

: owed him to fit modern lamps and fittings in certain selected posi- 

‘ons, Out of some 500 lamps, he was permitted to experiment with 


ee These modern lamps were placed in the main thoroughfare, 
re tse once acclaimed a success. He was ready to believe that 
umbe 


bers in some districts were a stiff proposition; but he was a 
A believer in a little gentle persuasion. In Dumbarton, there was 
pe Home that during the past few years a great deal had been done to 
se ng before the public the best ideas for heating, lighting, and cook- 
re \agrh ampaign had been quite successful, because, as a matter of 
, ae € distribution staff had been doubled to meet the demands of 
. Consumers. Although he had no particular authority from the 
on Council or any other body, he had always made a point of 
2 into the hands of the private traders, There was a feeling of 
= Procity between the traders and the gas department, and the 
angement worked very successfully indeed. 


consumer would get a constant and unvarying pressure. 





T. JoHN WiLson (Motherwell) said he had been keeping his eye on 


the flames shown in the corner of the hall, and was bound to assert that 
they represented a position of matters which could only be described 
as “ pretty awful.” 
consumer did not know what he should get. 
old burner out of an ironmonger’s shop, and stuck it up. The time had 
arrived when the gas industry ought to bestir itself in arranging for an 
individual canvass of the gas consumers, with a view to showing them 
what could be done. 
clusively in the course of the discussion. 
had made, it would be admitted, a tremendous endeavour during the 
past ten years; and particularly during the past five years they had 
done exceptionally well. 
burner came out; and as a burner it was infinitely superior to the 
type of article marketed to-day and sold by local ironmongers. 
old-fashioned burner—a substantial arrangement of solid brass—was 
brought down at the end of the winter season, cleaned, polished, and 
put up again ready for another spell of duty. 
year—another ten years, if necessary, for that matter. 
do this to-day with the flimsy, gimcrack burners they saw all around 
them. No doubt the better types of burners cost a little more in the 
first instance; but the consumers would not grudge this. 
fact, the consumers knew nothing about them until they were brought 
to their notice. 
from the discussion. 
a burner might be, if there was not a suitable mantle affixed to it the 
best efficiency would not be obtained. 
thing ought to be done in the way of standardizing mantles, and that a 
step in this direction would go a long way to retain the lighting load. 
He agreed with the author that they ought to go ahead with reforms 
in regard to maintenance. 
to the burner. 
tenance of fittings; and if this were done, net only bad burners, but 
bad fittings and bad connections would disappear. 
complaints that arose in which the trouble had been traced to bad con- 
nections, was surprising. Probably it arose in the first instance through 
no fault of the gas department ; but it nevertheless remained the fault 
cf the gas department that they did not now see to the rectification of 
these things. 


It simply amounted to this—that the poor old gas 
He purchased any 


The necessity for this had been proved con- 
Makers of gas appliances 
He remembered when the first incandescent 
The 
It was good for another 
They could not 


In point of 


Then there was another matter which had not emerged 
He referred to mantles. No matter how good 


He had the feeling that some- 


Maintenance should not be confined solely 
There ought to be a universal examination and main- 


The number of 


Colonel Persies (Edinburgh) felt the only solution of the problem 


that had been raised was that the gas industry should have the power 
the electricity industry possessed—control of the size of piping to be 
installed in houses. 
be able to control their pressures and give that adequate supply which 
Mr. Stones showed was necessary. 
it was a very large undertaking to go in for re-piping premises; and 
the only way one could get over this was by increasing the pressure in 
the mains. 
would never obtain the highest possible efficiency. 
inquiry in London relative to the therm, the question of governors was 
brought up; and he believed the real reason why the Committee 


Until they obtained this power, they would never 


At the present moment, no doubt, 


Unless, however, they could get a constant pressure, they 
In the recent 


did not specifically advocate them was because of the expense. Un- 


questionably, it would be a very considerable expense for any under- 


taking to supply, along with the meter, a governor, so that every 
If, however, 
the value of such a governor was represented to the consumer, he 
might be found quite willing to pay a quarterly rental for it, just in 
the same way as stoves and other fittings were hired out. If it was 
put to the consumer that he would derive some benefit from it, he 
would not be altogether indisposed to pay. The observations made by 
Mr. Stones about an adequately-governed supply were necessary, and 
touched upon an aspect of this question which the members of the 
Association ought to consider. While this was so, it seemed to him 
that their first and most important duty was to get authority to have 
a proper size of piping introduced into all premises. 

[The remainder of this report, having only just come to hand, will be 
included in next week's issue. | 








Gum and Resin Forming Constituents in Gas.—An investiga- 
tion is being conducted at the Pittsburgh Experiment Station of 
the United States Bureau of Mines for the purpose of determin- 
ing the gum-forming constituentsin gas, and their relationship to 
the deposition of gum. Co-operative aid is being received from 
the United Gas Improvement Company and from the American 
Gas Association. The determination of the gum-forming con- 
stituents in the gas of one large city where trouble from this 
cause has been experienced, has practically been completed; 
and considerable insight into the mechanism of gum formation 
has been gained. A survey of meter conditions in a number of 
representative cities has been made, and these conditions corre- 
lated with operating procedure in those places. 


Superheated Steam Tar Still.—Mr. Robert Lindsay, Super- 
intendent of the New Bedford (Mass.) Gas Department, describes 
in the “Gas Age-Record” a still in which superheated steam is 
used entirely for the distillation of water-gas tar. This has 
proved very satisfactory in making a road tar for patching and 
penetration work, which the United States Bureau has stated is 
equal to the best on the market. The first still was made from a 
tank they had on hand; a steam coil being placed in it for 
the first heating of the raw water-gas tar, and driving off the 
lighter oils. Along the bottom of the still is a 1}-in. pipe per- 
forated with 4-in. holes; the holes being placed so that steam 
discharges through them against the bottom of the tank shell. 
After the steam coil has driven off all the oil possible, steam is 
turned into the perforated pipe, which, in blowing-up through the 
tar, carries with it the heavier oils. This is continued until tests 
of the tar show it has reached the viscosity desired. The still is 
then emptied, and a new batch of raw tar put in. The steam 
used is at an average pressure of 130 lbs., and is superheated 
100° Fahr. 
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THE MODERN GAS SHOWROOM. 


By F. CorneLtius WHEELER, of the Nautilus Fire Co., Ltd. 


Tue need for up-to-date showrooms is becoming more and more 
apparent throughout the gas industry, as the importance and the 


increasing popularity of gas as a means of heating and lighting 
our homes and buildings are appreciated by all classes of the 
community. The day when gas was regarded as a necessary 
evil has long since passed. This more enlightened state of mind 
on the part of the public is, in a large measure, due to the great 
efforts made by all the leading manufacturers and gas under- 
takings to produce for modern requirements apparatus that is 
hygienic and efficient, and at the same time pleasing to the eye. 

Many of the principal stove makers have taken large premises 
admirably equipped and decorated for the proper display of their 
goods. Again, many of the more important gas undertakings and 
other small but enterprising companies throughout the country 
have realized the importance of showing their goods to the best 
advantage in order to further the sale of gas; and in every case 
it is believed the expenditure involved has been more than justi- 
fied. On the other hand, we can all of us call to mind many so- 
called gas-showrooms which would disgrace a third-rate marine 
dealer’s store. We have all seen this soi-disant showroom, where 
the principal exhibits are dust, dirt, broken mantles, damaged 
fuel, and rusty apparatus lying about in complete confusion. At 
the head of this conglomerate mass of inefficiency is an elderly 
and sometimes rather untidy individual, whose sole qualification 
for the showroom would appear to be a disinclination on the part 
of the Board or Committee to pay this worthy a pension. A policy 
of this nature is not only retrograde, but is the worst possible 
advertisement for the uses and advantages of gas. Our enterpris- 
ing friends in the electrical world form an object lesson in this 
respect which should not be lost sight of. 

It will not come within the scope of this article to discuss the 
merits and advantages of gas over other forms of heating and 
lighting. One point, however, which is being forced almost 
daily on the writer is the much greater interest that has been 
displayed by architects, surveyors, and builders during the last 
year or so; and it is these three professions who are mainly 
responsible for the erection, reconstruction, and equipment of 
our homes and buildings throughout the Empire. The labour- 
saving properties of gas are apparent to everybody—a fact which 
has been clearly demonstrated by the propaganda work of the 
British Commercial Gas Association, who have ably brought the 
advantages of gas before so wide a circle. 

In order to reap the advantages which have been put forward 
for the use of gas, the provision of modern and well-equipped 
showrooms is continually in the mind of a progressive engineer. 
An old-fashioned and ultra-conservative Board will frequently 
restrict his aims to the production of gas and gas only; but the 
finest-quality gas requires suitable apparatus in which to burn it, 
and therefore it would follow that the finest-quality gas and the 
most up-to-date apparatus in suitable surroundings must be 
provided to attract potential consumers. 

-A number of gas fires and cookers littered about the floor dc 
nothing to popularize the use of gas-fires or the sale of gas. 
With the reduced cost of wages and materials, it is quite possi- 
ble, in the majority of cases, to provide eminently suitable show- 
rooms for an expediture of a few hundred pounds. Before any 
definite scheme of reorganization is attempted, the services of 
an architect with a thorough understanding and a sympathetic 
knowledge of the various requirements of the industry should 
be engaged to prepare the necessary drawings and estimates for 
the work. 

It has been the writer’s good fortune to be consulted by some 
of the leading gas undertakings with regard to this important 
branch of the industry; and it is hoped that a few remarks 
under the above headings, based on experience thus gained, may 
be of some interest at the present time. 


SITE AND ACCOMMODATION. 


The ideal situation for a gas showroom is undoubtedly in the 
main thoroughfare, where ample window space can be obtained 
for a proper and seasonable display of the various types of appa- 
ratus required to be shown. A site facing north or north-east is, 
perhaps, preferable—particularly when live fires can be shown 
in the window. A strong sunny aspect necessitates sun-blinds, a 
very fruitful cause of trouble. If the existing premises are un- 
suitable, it is far better to dispose of the property and acquire 
premises sufficiently convenient or adaptable for present-day 
requirements, with room for the expansion that will necessarily 
follow a live concern. The ideal position for the main showroom 
is a ground floor at pavement level; a basement or first-floor 
being useful for additional show space. But where sufficient 
area is available, it is much better to confine all exhibits to one 
floor. Goods displayed on two floors frequently waste the cus- 
tomer’s time and patience, not to mention that of a salesman 
who may have to climb the stairs fifty times a day, involving 
possibly one hour’s unproductive labour. 

Direct lighting from the main shop-front windows is not alto- 
gether desirable. Live fires undoubtedly look their best when 
not exposed to the direct rays of the sun. Therefore, a show- 
room partly lighted by daylight and partly by artificial means 


would display all types of apparatus, including gas lighting, to 
the best advantage. 

The main entrance to the showroom proper should be situateq 
where possible, in the centre of the frontage, and formed by wide 
double swing-doors, which, in themselves, always look inviting 
and offer easy access from without and egress from within. The 
exterior treatment should be kept simple, yet dignified, with bolg 
plain fascia lettering, giving the name of the undertaking only, 
All extraneous lettering on the windows themselves should be 
avoided. Simplicity and directness should form the keynote of 
the design. 

The stall boards inside the windows should be slightly raiseg 
above the pavement level—say, 12 in. to 15 in.—and enclosed with 
a simple background to accord with the general decorative scheme, 
All attempts at forming more or less permanent model roomsare 
to be deprecated, as the window settings should be changed as 
frequently as possible. This remark would apply more particv. 
larly to the smaller towns. 


GENERAL PLANNING. 


The various types of modern apparatus call for separate treat. 
ment; and, where space permits, the showroom should have 
more or less definite areas allotted for the display of each type. 

1.—Section for gas-fires in proper settings. 

2.—Cooker section. 

3.—Hot-water apparatus section. 

4.—Gas lighting and fittings section. 


Gas-fires are seen to the best advantage when fixed complete 
with mantelpiece, tile setting, hearth, and kerb. The mantel need 
not be expensive or elaborate. A simple setting undoubtedly 
gives value to the appearance of the fire. The mantelpiece and 
setting should, in all cases, be subsidiary to the gas-fire. 

Cookers, geysers, coppers, &c., look best against a plain tile 
background. A good-quality varnished tile paper is almost as 
good as real tiling for this purpose, and has the advantage of 
being much cheaper. The ideal setting is approached when each 
type of apparatus is placed amid the surroundings appertaining 
to that part of the house which it is destined to occupy. 

Gas-fittings are, perhaps, a somewhat difficult problem, as it 
frequently happens that no particular space can be reserved for 
them. In consequence, one has seen otherwise modern show: 
rooms marred by a forest of pendants and wall-brackets fixed to 
all spare ceiling and wall space. 

When arrangements of display are decided upon, it is of the 
utmost importance that all consumers and inquirers should have 
to pass down the length of the showroom before their wants 
can be attended to at the counters or tables set apart for this 
purpose. Customers will not be bored, even if they are kept 
waiting for a few minutes, if there is sufficient to interest them 
in the showroom. A heterogeneous mass of ill-placed apparatus 
will stimulate little interest, while a few well-placed articles can- 
not fail to attract attention. A table centrally situated, bearing 
magazines and papers, with literature relating to gas apparatus, 
will enable a few minutes to be agreeably passed until a salesman 
or clerk is at liberty to attend to a consumer’s wants. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT. 


The decorative treatment to be adopted in modern gas show. 
rooms depends almost entirely on the amount of money that can 
be set aside for the purpose. If first cost is not an essential con- 
sideration, a well-planned scheme of hard-wood panelling—such 
as oak, mahogany, or walnut—is probably the most economical 
in the long run. Panelling in itself is charming, and forms a0 
ideal background for the display of apparatus. Hard-wood panel 
ling is easily kept clean, and will last, in ordinary conditions, for 
several hundred years—being practically imperishable, and u0 
affected by climatic conditions, Again, it does not deteriorate, 
but, on the contrary, probably appreciates in value ; and if erected 
in sections, it can be taken down and refixed, so as to suit the 
varying conditions which must invariably arise. 

The cheaper forms of decoration—such as paint, paper, 
other plastic media—require renewal every few years, so thal 
at the end of (say) 21 years the showroom will probably have 
been redecorated on three or four occasions, and there is nothing 
to show for the money spent; whereas had panelling been adopted 
in the first instance, the capital outlay would have totalled to the 
same sum, but the decorative value would still be there, greatly 
improved and mellowed by time. Another argument may, perhaps: 
be logically advanced. The cost of panelling may be allocated 
to capital account, while the ordinary treatments, owing to thelt 
perishable nature, can only be placed to current account. Panel: 
ling would therefore come within the category of furniture and 
permanent fixtures and fittings. 

It has been learned, as a result of actual experiment, thal 
ordinary white-lead paint and enamel should be avoided in the 
showroom where gas is burnt continually. A paint formed with 
a basis of oxide of zinc has been found much more permaoedl 
and less liable to discoloration than a paint made-up with ordi 
nary white lead. al 

There is no doubt that oak batten or parquet flooring 1s the 





most suitable, and in the long run most economical for a gas show" 
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room. A fewrugs of pleasing colour add a decorative note to the 
room; and cleansing and sweeping are thus reduced to a mini- 
mum. Marble paving, mosaic and terrazo, or doloment flooring, 
may be used with advantage in the cooker and hot-water ap- 
paratus departments. A square, red tile lino, underlined with felt, 











Fig. 1.—Frontage to new Showroom—Rochester Gas Company. 


also forms a clean and durable floor covering, and is pleasing to 
walk upon, and quieter to the tread than the harder materials. 


VENTILATION AND HEATING. 


I purposely place the subject of ventilation before that of 
heating, as the majority of gas showrooms are more than suff- 
ciently heated, while the ventilation has been treated with little 
or no consideration. One has frequently come across show- 
rooms where the pervading odour is gas. Any‘{trace of gas or 
stuffiness in the showroom can be but detrimental;to the industry. 
Therefore, all traces of gas should be) rigidly guarded against’; 
and to effect this the air must be constantly changed either by 
natural or artificial means. The writer recently visited a well- 
known gas showroom in the London area where the air is washed 

















Fig. 2.—Interior Gas-Fire Section of Rochester, Chatham, and 
Gillingham Gas Company. 


and purified before being pumped into the showrooms, and is 
changed at regular intervals per hour. This system is undoubtedly 
the ideal one; but the question of prime cost will rule it out in 
the majority of cases. 
. a simple system which has been found satisfactory and econom- 
leal is as follows: All live gas-fires should be taken into auto-vent 
cast-concrete flues, which not only remove the products of com- 
bustion, but in themselves greatly assist the changing of the air 
by the ventilation flue incorporated with the flue carrying off the 
Products of combustion. Air-bricks should be built into the 
external face of the brickwork under the stall-boards, controlled 
with regulating shutters on the inner face of the wall, in order that 
48 much cool fresh air as possible from the outside may be drawn 
10 just above the floor level. The glazing to the shop fronts should, 
where possible, be divided with a horizontal transome having 
Veatilatins lights hung on centres, fixed as near the ceiling level 
48 Possibic, in order that the vitiated air collecting at ceiling-level 
may be discharged to the open air. 


wil - writer was recently called in to inspect a small showroom 
baila : had been designed and executed by a local builder. The 


t—no doubt an excellent man in his own particular line of 


business, but obviously possessing little knowledge of the require- 
ments of a gas showroom—had failed badly in almost all the 
essential features. In the first place, no provision had been made 
for live fires, as the only live flue in the room to which a firecould 
be fixed had been carefully bricked-up. Also, no attempt had 
been made to consider the question of ventilation, though caretul 
provision had been made for some two dozen gas-points for the 
display of live gas-fittings. Shallow stallboards about 2 ft. from 
the glass line had been placed about 3 ft. 6 in. above the pave- 
ment level. 








Fig. 3.—Staircase and Showroom—Redhill Gas Company. 


At this stage the writer was called in to report and advise as to 
the best methods of fitting-up the new showroom. On arrival at 
the main front of the new showroom, no entrance was visible. 
This was found to be down a side passage—the first evidence of 
bad planning. On entry, the most conspicuous object in the 
room was a spacious fitment occupying the principal wall space, 
and destined to contain a large meter, perhaps the one piece of 
gas apparatus which it is unnecessary to bring prominently to a 
customer’s notice. This incubator of therms now occupies a less 
obtrusive setting. 

_— a brief survey, the following recommendations were 
made: 


1.—Open up the live fiue to receive a modern gas-fire with 
complete mantelpiece and tiles, hearth, &c. 

2.—Build-up an auto-vent cast-concrete gas-flue on the oppo- 
site wall, in order to demonstrate a modern built-in gas- 
fire suitable for local housing requirements, and further to 
improve,the ventilation. 





Fig. 4.—Exterior by night of new Showroom at Gillingham for the 
Rochester Gas Company. 


3.—Reduce the height and increase the depth of the stall- 
boards, in order that the display of the apparatus could be 
properly viewed from outside. 

4.—Cut away the brickwork under thestall-boards, and provide 
for the intake of fresh air from the roadway ; and fix hit- 
and-miss regulators on the inside. 

5. —Remove the plate glass from the windows, and alter the 
frames to receive transomes fitted with ventilating sashes 
at ceiling-level to remove the foul air. 


The expense involved in making these vital alterations could 
have been obviated had the advice of an architect been invited 
before the work was put in hand. The case cited may be an 
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extreme one; but it is typical of the many pitfalls which beset 
the unwary. 

The subject of heating a gas showroom is one which needs 
little consideration. If sufficient live flues can be provided (and 
this is an extremely easy matter with concrete gas-flues), gas- 
fires placed in various parts of the showrooms will furnish all the 
heat necessary, and at the same time provide the most attrac- 
tive display. 








Fig. 5.—Interior of the New Rochester Showroom. 


In certain circumstances, it may be necessary to have a few 





low-temperature hot-water radiators, which can be run from a | 


small coke-fired boiler placed in a tiled recess, and working in 
conjunction with a high-grade gas-cooker. The combination of 
a gas-cooker and a coke-boiler for the supply of domestic hot 


water, and possibly one or two small radiators, is popular because | 


of the ever-present economic factor. 

The present-day problem of the most advantageous means of 
the disposal of coke suggests that space should be reserved for 
showing a few of the many highly efficient and economical coke- 
stoves, which are becoming increasingly popular in this country. 
Gas-radiators can often be usefully disposed on landings or stair- 
cases, but one would hesitate to recommend them as a primary 
means of warming the room. 


REPRESENTATIVE SHOWROOM SCHEMES, 


In conclusion, it may be of interest briefly to describe the 
photographs of a few representative showroom schemes which it 
is hoped may illustrate some of the principles suggested in the 
earlier part of this article. 

Fig. 1 is the new showroom opened-up by the Rochester, 
Chatham, and Gillingham Gas Company at Rochester. Before 
the alterations, the only show windows were small circular-headed 
windows of the ordinary domestic variety, fitted with stall-boards 
some 2 ft. 6 in. above the pavement level. The whole of the front 
below the fascia level was cut away, and the main facade of the 
building carried on stanchions and girders; the two stanchions 
being cased-up in the angle mullions on each side of the central 
entrance, thus ensuring an unimpeded view of the apparatus in 
the flanking windows. The fresh-air inlets may be seen just under 
the stone sills below the glass. The high-pressure gas-lamps are 
a noticeable feature just above the fascia. 

’ Fig. 2 gives an interior view of the gas-fire section of the show- 











Figs. 7 and 8.—Views of Messrs. John Wright’s Showroom after Reconstruction. 


— 


room, where fires are displayed in simple and natural surroung. 
ings. The general decorative treatment is simple and inexpensive. 
oak only being used for the panelling to the window enclosure, 
and the inglenook in the foreground. The remainder of the walls 
are treated with open stained and polished deal stiles «nd rail; 
and the panel space filled with a leather paper representing cow: 
hide, lined round with a stud border. The portion of the wall 
spaces over the panelling is painted a soft cream colour, finishing 
with an enriched fibrous plaster cornice. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the staircase and one end of a showroom 
designed and carried out for the Redhill Gas Company. Oak 
again, is the material selected for the panelling. Here ii may be 
noted that mantelpieces have been eliminated from all fire. 
settings. A simple opening in the panelling filled-in with tileg 
slabs (made interchangeable), and loose tiles for hearths finished 
with a simple oak curb, gives the whole display a restful air, and 
at the same time affords greater prominence to the"object dis. 
played—viz., the grate itself. The tiled backs vary‘in every in. 





Fig. 6.—Messrs. John Wright’s London Showroom before Alteration. 


stance; but great care was taken to get a harmonious colour 
scheme, and the result was extremely satisfactory. 

Figs. 4 and 5 are the new showrooms recently executed at 
Gillingham for the Rochester, Chatham, and Gillingham Gas 
Company. The site is excellently placed, being almost opposite 
the Gillingham Station; and the premises originally consisted of 
a pair of shops and one floor over, with long frontages to each 
street. The entrance occupies the angle of the building, with 
display windows right and left. The treatment of the window 
enclosure to the right of the entrance is oak, wax polished a rich 
shade of brown, thus forming a good background for the display 
of gas-fires. The window space adjoining is framed in white 
panelling, a most effective setting for modern gas-cookers. 

* Fig. 5 shows a heavily-beamed opening where the party wall 
between the two shops was cut away to throw the two shops into 
one showroom. At the far end will be observed the pay counter. 
Thus all.consumers must traverse the length of the showroom 
before their wants can be attended to. The display of a large 
number of fires, which can be used for heating the showroom 11 
winter and for demonstration purposes, has been made possible 
by the judicious use of the “ Nautilus” auto-vent3concrete_flues. 
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| For Price and « — 

| | Trade Terms Dual Control. 
| apply to the : 

| Sole Licensees and Manufacturers ; 


| Suppliers of Benzol Washing Oil. | | DAVE — _— - — Go. 


| | 63, Lausanne Road, Hornsey, London, N.8. 
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Non-corrosible Flue Pipes and Fittings. 


(Patents applied for.) 


NON- ABSOLUTELY 
CONDUCTING PERMANENT ; 
MATERIAL HAVE 
FAVOURING MANY TIMES 
THE THE LIFE 
MAINTENANCE OF 
OF A STEADY METAL 
UP- DRAUGHT. FITTINGS. 





In use regularly and extensively by the Gas Light and Coke Company and other important gas undertakings. 











Contractors to the Admiraity, War Office, India Office, Air Ministry, L.C.C. 


BRITISH URALITE AND CELLACTITE WORKS, 


London Sales Office & Show Rooms: 


LINCOLN HOUSE, 296-302, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


; Telephone : . . Telegrams: 
HOLBORN 1760 (2 Lines). Factories: HIGHAM, KENT. URANICOS, HOLB -LONDON. 
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Collect in shillings and sup- 
ply prepayment users with 
change — this attachment | 
enables you to do both | 


Meter ‘with 
CHANGE- 
GIVING 
ATTACH- 
MENT 
fitted 











B Bae simple device enables consumers number of collections necessary, simplifies 
to obtain coppers at any time, leaving the work of the collectors, checkers and 
shillings in the meter to be collected—and banks, pleases consumers by the fact they 
£100 in silver only weighs as much as £5 in never need be without change. It cannot 
copper. Lasting for years, the CHANGE. get choked with coppers, so is never out of 
GIVING ATTACHMENT reduces the order, and special collections are avoided. 


wa S © CHANGE-GIVING 
ore A METER ATTACHMENT 


: 
collected } ’ ; 5 
WAGLNS Bh) An interesting film is being shown at cinemas throughout the country, 


> LIMITED, 4 explaining the usefulness of this device to householders. We shall be 
h pipet EO pleased to arrange a special demonstration or to send you further particulars. 


see" SOPPER THE COIN-CHANGE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
foam £5 Bit mea 16, LEBANON PARK, TWICKENHAM, MIDDX. 















Gas-Heated Hot Water Supply. 


VICTOR GAS BOILERS fiio7e ebm ioe all howehold and” trade purposes: Bo 


in respect of efficiency and maintenance. 











Two examples of their convenient application are here given, showing ‘‘H” Series Boilers installed for the Exhibit of 
Hot Water Circulating Apparatus in the ‘* Easy-to-work’’ Flats, inaugurated by the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company in the principal shopping centres of their area. 








EXHIBIT. at MESS* HOLDRONS 
BALHAM. S.W. 12. 





No. 92.—VICTOR Boiler with storage forming complete set, having secondary circulation No. 92.—VICTOR Boiler with storage in hot linen cupboardtadjoining and 
to linen cupboard and bathroom towel dryer. secondary circulation to bathroom. 


CATALOGUE AND ADVICE UPON ALL MATTERS RELATIVE TO HOT WATER INSTALLATIONS, GRATIS. 


THOMAS POTTERTON, #41!" Ravenswood Rd., Balham, London, S.W. 12 
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The photograph of the exterior at night shows very clearly 
the advertising value of high pressure gas lighting. The installa- 
tion consists of fourteen 6-light “ Littleton” lamps. These are, 


in the ordinary way, lighted and extinguished by a distant-control 
jevice; but in this case a clockwork arrangement manufactured 
py the Horstmann Gear Company is fixed at the main supply to 
the lamps, so that when the exterior of the premises is left illumi- 
gated, after the assistants have finished business for the day, the 





Fig."9.—New Front—Shrewsbury Gas Company. 


supply of gas is cut off automatically at any hour desired, This 
system has been in use all the winterSmonths, and has proved it- 
self excellent?in every way. 

Fig. 6 shows better than words could indicate how out-of- 
date premises can be transformed into a modern up-to-date 
show-room. In this instance the shop front was unaltered, with 
the exception of a new fascia and the complete obliteration of all 
extraneous lettering which formerly adorned the window. 

The illustration gives a good impression of how the interior was 
formerly arranged; and the photographs Nos. 7 & 8 represent 
the showrooms after the alterations. Anair of simple and refined 
dignity is obtained by covering the wall spaces to a height of 
10 ft. 6 in. with Austrian oak wainscot, having the raised and 
bevelled panels framed into carefully detailed bolection mould- 
ings made famous by Sir Christopher Wren. The plaster cornice 
isa faithful reproduction of the famous Grinling Gibbon cornices 
designed by Wren for the state apartments of William and 
Mary at Hampton Court Palace. This fine room only contains 
seven fire-settings ; but the bold, yet simple, surrounds in various 
marbles from the Pyrenees display the fires to the greatest 
possible advantage, as can be more clearly seen in fig. 7, where 
light and dark shades of Breche Violette marble have been used. 











Fig. 10,—Interior View—Shrewsbury Gas Company. 


bi floor is laid with }-in. herring-bone oak parquet with simple 
wo-line border in walnut, upon which choice Bokhara rugs give 
4 pleasing note of warmth and colour to the room. 

Figs. 9 and 1o furnish a good indication of the results 
eed by a progressive policy in a small Cathedral town. 
th ese Pretises at Shrewsbury were hopelessly out-of-date before 

€ reconstruction, and the judicious expenditure of a few hundred 
inate on a scheme carried out by local labour, under supervision 
po expert, is a good example of what can be achieved for a 
‘ Minal outlay, Fig, 11 gives an idea of the showroom before 
€construction, 


he exterior is painted a pale cream finished in flat enamel, 
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Fig. 11.—Same Showroom before Reconstruction. 


lettering in dull black gives an air of restraint in keeping with the 
dignity of a gas undertaking. The oak-panelled enclosure, visible 
through the plate glass, is made in sections, and can be taken 
down in a few minutes when the nature of the display necessitates 
its removal. _A general view of the interior suggests a sense of 
restraint and suitability for the purpose intended, and exemplifies 
further the extremely good effect that can be obtained at a mini- 
mum of expense. 

In the space of a short article, it is only possible to dwell very 
briefly on the many and varied problems arising out of a show- 
room scheme; but it is hoped that the importance of the subject 
may justify the Editor in kindly allowing me so much valuable 
space in his paper. 

The schemes illustrated above were designed and carried out 
by the Nautilus Fire Company, of No. 60, Oxford Street, W. 1. 


_— 


THE STUDY OF DAYLIGHT ILLUMINATION. 





At a meeting of the Illuminating Engineering Society on 
March 27, a paper on “ Window Design and the Measurement and 
Predetermination of Daylight Illumination ” was read by Messrs, 
P. J. and J. M. Waldram. 


A special invitation was conveyed to members of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects and the Surveyors’ Institute to take 
part in the consideration of the subject, which was naturally of 
great interest to members of the architectural profession. At the 
same time, those concerned with artificial lighting can learn 
much from the study of daylight. Illuminating engineers have 
been led to consider natural lighting because our impressions of 
daylight are largely responsible for our views on correct methods 
of artificial illumination. 

The paper contained a very comprehensive survey of work that 
has been done in this field during recent years, notably by the 
Joint Committee of the Illuminating Engineering Society on the 
Natural Lighting of Schoolrooms. Investigations have also been 
proceeding for some time at the National Physical Laboratory; 
and Mr. J. W. T. Walsh, who opened the discussion, referred 
briefly to this work, and congratulated the authors on the value 
of the paper. Few people who criticize artificial lighting on the 
ground of lack of uniformity have any idea of the enormous varia- 
tions that occur in daylight, not only at different periods of the 
year, but in the course ofa single day. The authors presented a 
series of diagrams illustrating this, and also pointed out the great 
diminution in light that occurs in the average room as one re- 
cedes from the window. An important point is the greater value 
of the upper portion of the window, as the rays from the lower 
region of the glass do not penetrate to the back of the room. 
This was illustrated by an ingenious model. 

The photometry of daylight has now become a special problem 
which has many interesting features. In view of the variability 
of daylight, absolute measurements at a given moment do not 
help us very much; but relative measurements, connecting the 
internal illumination at any moment with the total unrestricted 
daylight out of doors, are extremely valuable. Thus it was 
suggested that the “ grumble point ”—z.c., the point when persons 
begin to complain of the light—is reached when a worker only 
receives o'2 p.ct. of the total outdoor illumination. The com- 
parative measurement may be made in two ways—either by deter- 
mining the illumination derived by full daylight at the window- 
sill, or by deducing the full unrestricted daylight illumination from 
an observation of the brightness of the sky. Both methods have 
advantages ; but it was remarked by Mr. Walsh that one cannot 
in practice always get a free view of the sky. 

From the measurement of daylight to the prediction of daylight 
conditions in a building yet to be erected is a big step; and the 
methods by which this can be done appear somewhat complex, 
though they will doubtless be standardized in course of time. 





easily washed-down from time to time; and the fascia 


The authors presented a simplified formula for use in this con- 
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nection, which Mr. Walsh noted with approval, and had found 
substantially accurate. 

Mr. D. R. Wilson, of the Home Office Factory Department, who 
presided, emphasized the great importance of the study of day- 
light illumination in connection with industrial work; and Mr. L. 
Gaster referred tothe use of scientific measurements in connec- 
tion with “ ancient light” cases which had recently received im- 
portant recognition. 

It was announced that the next meeting would take place on 
April 24, when a discussior on “ The Lighting of Printing Works” 
(compositors’ benches, machining, proof-reading, and editorial 
departments, &c.) would be opened by Mr. Gaster. 


<i 


BOYS’ CALORIMETER. 


‘* IMPROVEMENTS IN MEANS FOR MEASURING AND DELIVERING 
GAS AT A KNOWN RATE.”’ 





[Extract from a Patent Specification filed by the Board of Trade and 
Prof. C. V. Boys, F.R.S.—No. 194,370 ] 


This invention relates to the measuring and delivering of gas at 
a known rate, and has for its object to provide improvements in 
or modification of the invention of Patent No. 180,080. [See 
“ JouRNAL,” Vol. CLVIIL., p. 680. ] 


In recording gas calorimeters the most difficult problem has 
been the automatic correction for the varying volume of a definite 
quantity of gas in consequence of the effect of temperature and 
pressure on its own volume and the effect of these on the propor- 
tion of contained water vapour and hence of its total volume. 
What is required is that the gas should be measured and delivered 
at such a rate (whatever the temperature and pressure may be at 
the moment) that if it were thereafter brought to standard tem- 
perature and pressure and were still saturated with water vapour 
and measured in that condition, the rate of flow so measured 
should be constant. Further, it is important that the measure- 
ment and delivery should be performed with the highest possible 
degree of accuracy, if possible in excess of that hitherto custom- 
ary in the use of meters used in gas testing. 

The patentees point out that in Patent No. 180,080 there was 
shown as a part of a complete recording calorimeter one way of 
solving this problem. They have, however, since making that 
application invented a more perfect way of solving the problem, 
which in particular attains the high level of accuracy desired ; 
and this is the object of the present invention. In Patent 
No. 180,080 was described a method of mounting a meter drum 
loose on a screw-threaded clock-driven axle turning at a known 
and constant rate, whereby it automatically governed the flow 
of gas to the rate determined by a water level which was made 
variable, so as, with a special form of drum, to correct for varia- 
tions of temperature, pressure, and consequent changes in the 
proportion of water vapour. According to the present invention 
the water level is maintained constant, so that any form of drum 
may be used and the same actual volume of gas is allowed to pass 
for each revolution of the drum; but the rate of rotation of the axle 
is made variable so as to pass gas in such volume as to corre- 
spond to its volume at the temperature and pressure of the 
moment. 

In this specification the patentees continue to effect rotation of 
the meter axle positively by the clock and intermediate toothed 
gearing, but use a bell-actuated integrator to make the necessary 
slight variation in the speed of the clock-driven axle, either in- 
creasing it or diminishing it (as the volume of an enclosed sample 
of gas saturated with water vapour is greater or less than its 
volume at standard temperature and pressure in proportion to 
such change) by the use of epicyclic gearing. Since the greatest 
change of rate from the normal likely to be required is about 
10 p.ct. either way, a gearing-down of integrated motion of 10 to 
1 or thereabouts, as compared with the gearing from the clock to 
the meter axle, is incorporated with the epicyclic gear. 

It has been found that leakage of water along the prolonged 
axle of the meter made according to the previous patent is easily 
prevented completely by lubricating it with a material such as 
vaseline—most conveniently applied through a screw-actuated 
lubricator—and that there need be no leakage of water at the 
joint made by a glass bell with a ground edge like the bell of an 
air pump resting on vaseline or thick grease on the metal rim of 
the meter casing below the water level. If, then, evaporation of 
water is prevented, the water level set so as to give the right 
capacity to the meter will be maintained for along time. Accord- 
ingly, the capillary water-feed and escape are no longer em- 
ployed; but vaseline or similar material is used to seal the axle 
and sleeve and joint between the transparent cover and casing, 
and the gas is passed, before it enters the meter, through a 
saturator near the meter so that it may pick up all the water 
vapour that it can carry or deposit excess. 

In order that any very small variation of water level may be 
detected, a series of points is arranged nearly at the same level at 
about the water level within the meter, which points may 
be set so that some only break the surface or completely dis- 
appear during the working of the meter as seen by an oblique 
view above the water and through the transparent cover. This 
enables far more precise observation than is possible by the 
usual setting by a line. Further, in order that any very small 

change of level may have as little effect as possible on the gas- 








a, 


passing capacity of the drum, the usual form of four-part dryn 
is used instead of the special form of drum which was specia) 
designed to produce a considerable but definite change of a 
passing capacity with change of water level. By the form o 
drum adopted, variation of water level affects the capacity of the 
measuring quadrant, at the moment when the gas is tapped 
within it, to a smaller degree than it does in the ordinary fonr. 
part drum, but still sufficiently to allow of water adjustment fo 
capacity. The number of compartments is not limited to foy,: 
but four is the most convenient. The patentees specify a hollow 
box with an axial tube; the box being of such size in crogs. 
section as to extend above the water level in any compartment} 
the moment of tapping the gas, and of such length as to leave , 
moderate space between one end and one of the discs (which are 
preferred for the sides of the drum rather than the usual foy 
aprons). Then, when the meter is working, the water can pass 
from one compartment to another across the central space at the 
free endof the box. This box has the further advantages thatit 
connects and makes rigid the radial partitions, thus ensuring that 
the capacity of each compartment of the drum may remain de. 
finite—i.e., unvarying during operations. Further, it may be made 
by its buoyancy just to support the weight of the drum and go 
make the friction between the drum and axle less. 

While a drum loose on a screw-threaded power-driven axle js 
free from interference by axle friction (which is overcome by the 
clock or other power), the gas pressure has to overcome the re. 
sistance caused by turning the drum in the water and also that 
caused by the necessity of driving water from one compartment 
toanother. A larger drum turning more slowly so as to pass the 
same quantity of gas, meets with less obstruction from both 
these causes. Now, since any resistance-overcome by the gas 
pressure causes the water level in the mantle and the compartt- 
ment receiving gas to be lowered, though even to a trifling extent, 
such lowering increases the gas capacity of the quadrant at the 
moment of tapping the gas, and thus causes a slight increase of 
flow of gas; and a large drum is much less affected, and is pre. 
ferred in order to obtain the greatest possible accuracy of 
measurement. The drum in the example given later in the 
specification has six times the capacity of a drum which would 
turn once for each turn of the water-wheel or of the escapement 
wheel of the clock. In order to use the larger drum, the axle 
must be geared-down from the clock in the proper ratio. 

There follows a detailed description of a particular example of 
the invention, fully illustrated; but the foregoing must suffice to 
indicate the progress of this calorimeter. The claims will be 
included in our “ Register of Patents” next week. 








The Unprofitable Consumer. 


The Michigan Public Utilities Commission, wishing to consider 
the question of gas rates in connection with small consumers, 
asked the Grand Rapids Gas Light Company for a report 
This has since been prepared, and includes an analysis, com: 
piled under the supervision of the Secretary (Mr. G. R. Chamber: 
lain), of 454,315 gas bills presented during the year ended Oct. 31, 
1922. It seems that 4861 meters, or 1°07 p.ct. of those read, 
showed no consumption at all. Two-thirds of the gas was used 
by go p.ct. of the consumers; while one-third was consumed by 
the other 10 p.ct. According to Mr. W. F. Douthirt, in the “ Gas 
Age-Record,” the consumers taking 700 c.ft. per month and under 
had a total of 44,427 bills, or 9°78 p.ct. of all rendered during the 
year, though they recorded only 1°38 p.ct. of the gas sold. In the 
group of goo c.ft. and under, 1366 p.ct. of the consumers used 
about 2°5 p.ct. of the gas sold. The group of 1000 c.ft. and under 
per month indicated that 16 p.ct. of the consumers took about 
35 p.ct. of the gas sold. The Company, in their report, state 
that they, like every other gas company, carry a very large group 
of consumers whose accounts do not pay operating expenses ; and 
also another big group whose accounts, while paying operating 
expenses, fall short of providing a proper return. This state 
of affairs is the result of the long-established, but economically 
faulty, flat or uniform rate per 1000 c.ft.; and “it results in a 
higher rate to that group of consumers whose business is profit: 
able than they ought fairly to pay.” The group whose accounts 
do not pay operating expenses comprise roughly one-third of all 
the consumers; while those whose accounts, while paying operat: 
ing expenses, fall short of a proper profit, approximate to about 
one-third of the total number of consumers. By calculation, It 
appears that the consumer whose bill amounts to $2°28 per month 
exactly pays the expense he causes, but does not provide any 
profit at all. Those whose bills amount to less than the figure 
named are, of course, carried at an absolute operating loss. 10 
other words, all consumers—about one-third of the whole—taking 
less than 1700 c.ft. per month constitute an absolute loss to the 
undertaking. Another one-third of the consumers (those usl0§ 
from 1700 to 2700 c.ft. per month) pay operating expenses, and 
contribute about one-half of what they ought towards profit. 
The 2800 c.ft. group just about pay their way, including profit 
The remaining one-third of the consumers (those taking 2900 c.ft. 
or more per month) make up the operating loss caused by the first 
one-third and contribute their profit, as well as about one-half 
of the profit the second one-third should contribute. This 
profitable one-third part use about 60 p.ct. of all the gas sold 
The Commission will consider “the form the rates shou!d take 
in order to get from the small users of gas the amount that 
ought to be gotten from them in justice to the other users.” 
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FERRO-CONCRETE AND ITS APPLICATIONS TO 
GAS-WORKS CONSTRUCTION. 


By J. Twist, of the Swansea Gas Light Company. 


[A Paper read before the Wales and Monmouthshire Junior Gas 
Association, March 24.] 


The aim of the engineer in the gas industry to-day is, or should 
be, to produce the maximum quantity of gas with the least possible 
amount of waste expenditure. Money is very easily wasted; 
and the modern gas engineer, when called upon to erect a new 
works or to make additions to existing works, has to consider and 
explore many schemes with the view of obtaining plant and con- 
structions which will not only be economical in their first cost, 
but will also be economical in labour costs, running and main- 
tenance charges. 

In the case of new works, built out of capital, the initial cost 
has a direct bearing upon the cost of gas to the consumers at 
least for a period; but the heaviest charges which the gas engineer 
has to face, and for which the consumer ultimately has to pay, 
are undoubtedly renewal and maintenance costs. Tks conscien- 
tious engineer is always watching his chance to reduce these 
charges ; and in these days, if he studies the materials available 
for constructional purposes, he is certain to be impressed by the 
possibilities which ferro-concrete offers of reducing these charges, 
together with initial costs, toa minimum. During the past few 
yeats I have had occasion to visit a number of works in different 
parts of the country, and I am pleased to say that gas engineers 
have been quick to realize the value of reinforced concrete. 

The engineer is constantly battling with force. No matter 
what his denomination, he is either endeavouring to harness a 
force with the object of turning it into useful work, or he is fight- 
ing to prevent a force from doing something contrary to his 
purpose. Nowa force, for the purpose of this paper, may be said 
toact in two ways. Either it pushes or it pulls. The engineer 
speaks of the action of a force as stress. If the force exerts a 
push and meets with resistance, it tends to compress the object 
upon which it acts. The engineer calculates such action as com- 
pressive stress. If, on the other hand, the force exerts a pull 
upon an object, then he says its tendency is to put the objectinto 
teasion, and he calculates the action as tensile stress. Now given 
the force acting upon a body or object, whether it be compressive 
or tensile, the engineer can deal effectively with it. According to 
the material in which he is specially interested, he can resist the 
action of the force or he can transmit it from one point to another. 
Some materials are particularly useful by reason of the resistance 
they offer to the compressive action of a force; others, again, are 
particularly good for their ability to resist the tensile action of a 
force. In past days engineers used cast iron, timber, or masonry 
to resist the compressive action of forces with which they had to 
deal; but these mediums were of little use in resisting tensile 

action unless the forces were small. It was, therefore, necessary 

to use another medium for this purpose. This medium was iron, 
and later steel. The obvious disadvantage of these materials 
is that if exposed to the atmosphere they are liable to corrosion 
or deterioration, and require constant care. Corrosion and de- 
terioration allow the force gradually to overcome the resistance 
which the engineer originally provided; and given sufficient length 
of time the force will bring about the collapse of the medium of 
resistance. The use of these materials in the acid-laden atmo- 
sphere of a gas-works means constant care, supervision, and 
labour, and I think one may truthfully say that such labour and 

supervision is so much time and money wasted, provided a 

medium is available which will do away with the necessity for 

such care and attention. Further, this time and money, which in 
ordinary works language is maintenance, is a charge upon the in- 
dustry. It directly affects the price of gas, and from the con- 
sumers’ and engineers’ points of view it is desirable that they 
should be eliminated. Modern concrete is a medium admirably 
adapted to remove some at least of the maintenance charges 
which the gas industry has had to bear in the-past. 

Previous to the advent of modern concrete, very little attention 

Was paid to itsmanufacture. The engineer used it in some cases ; 

ut he had very little data to work upon. Little attention was 

- either to the quality of the cement, to the quality or size of 

fortes aces to the quality or cleanliness of the sand and water, 

The « © proportions in which these ingredients should be mixed. 

= was mixed with any available aggregate—broken 


d retort material, old stone—and the nearest available 
sand and water of 


royal ten were mixed together in unsuitable propor- 
eae orm a foundation. ‘ Ah,” you reply, “the works are still 
satecist, a True, some stand to-day—but at what cost! The 
eequis “y in olved were probably four or five times what would be 
we * a, day to sustain the same loads. It is usual, when 
“a an > allow a margin of safety, that mysterious factor which 
nanst ed ‘tyman. Some old works buildings and foundations 
aes “¥ a margin of safety of twenty, or even more, when a 
sdet, safety of five is sufficient. I call to mind a case in 
the ities . end of mine had occasion to calculate the strength of 
and was ~ ‘cipals which carried the roof of an old retort-house, 
for loss Ps prised to find, after making reasonable assumption 


oO deterioration, that the factor of safety was at that 
; and it is safe to assume that at the time it was 
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erected the factor of safety approached twenty. Except in very 
special cases, a factor of safety of five or six is ample. 

In modern times the resources of science have been brought to 
bear upon the question of the mixing of concrete; and as the re- 
sult of tests and experiment surprising information has been ob- 
tained. Cement has been, and is still being, improved. The size 
and quality of stone or chippings have been found to affect 
materially the strength of the concrete. Tests have decided 
that sand and other ingredients should be perfectly clear. It is 
necessary totake precautions to ensurethat good water only is used. 
You may be surprised to learn that if water is considered fit for 
human consumption it does not follow that it is suitable for concrete 
manufacture; and some contractors go to the length of analyzing 
town water before they attempt to use it. You will therefore 
realize that concrete to-day is a very different medium from that of 
thirty, or even twenty, years ago. To all intents and purposes it 
is everlasting; it will withstand tremendous heat; requires no 
painting ; and except in a certain case which I shall discuss later 
it requires no renewal or maintenance. Mixed in the right pro- 
portions, it will successfully resist acids. It can be moulded to 
almost any conceivable form, and altogether forms a very useful 
material. Its ability to withstand both compressive and tensile 
stress has been very much improved. Good as it is by itself, it is 
not good enough to transmit or withstand the action of tensile 
forces and at the same time compete in initial cost with steel for 
the same purposes. With the advent of modern concrete the 
possibility of embedding steel to resist the tensile forces became 
apparent. The compressive resistance of concrete is about ten 
times its tensile resistance; while steel has about the same strength 
in tension and compression. Volume for volume, steel will pro- 
bably cost about fifty times as much as concrete. For the same 
area, steel will support in compression about thirty times more 
load than concrete, and about three hundred times the load in 
tension. Therefore, for compression only, concrete will carry a 
given load at six-tenths of the cost required to support it with 
steel. On the other hand, to withstand a tensile stress concrete 
would cost about six times as much as steel. If a structure 
or a foundation, or the members in a structure, are so de- 
signed that all the compression is resisted by concrete and 
all the tension is resisted by steel, each material will be serving 
the purpose for which it is cheapest and best adapted. There- 
fore, speaking generally, if designs are economical, the initial 
cost of reinforced-concrete structures, bulk for bulk, is less 
than for steel. That statement covers only the materials, 
and it has to be admitted that some structures are difficult 
to execute in ferro-concrete, and the extra time and labour 
involved in erection does not show to its advantage in initial 
cost. Take for example a bunker, hopper, or a telpher trestle. 
The materials in steel would probably cost more than ferro-con- 
crete if the designs were economical; but the facility with which 
the steel would be erected would probably more than discount 
this. In these cases one has to look further ahead for the ad- 
vantage of using reinforced concrete; and on comparing main- 
tenance charges over a given period, it would probably be found 
that, even in the cases mentioned, reinforced concrete would be 
the economical proposition. 

Ferro-concrete is a material which is likely to be of special use 
in gas-works construction; and we proceed to the title of this 
paper and consider how the gas engineer can use it to- assist him 
in effecting the economies which will enable him to market his 
products at a reasonable price. Probably the most successful 
application of ferro-concrete for gas-works construction has been 
in connection with foundation work. A gas-works is usually 
situated at or near the lowest point of the district it has to serve. 
It is unfortunate that the lowest point of an area is usually the 
sump for the high ground round it, and water is more often than 
not one of the troubles of the gas engineer during the construction 
of his works. Again, the strata or the layers of the several 
materials of which the earth’s crust consists are usually much 
disturbed at the lowest points. Thirty years ago the gas engineer 
would excavate for his toundations to strata which appeared able 
to carry a fair amount of load. He usually looked tor hard clay 
or gravel; he was a lucky man if he found rock. If he were 
fortunate, he found good bearing ground near the surface; but 
more often than not he had to go down many feet before he 
found a stratum good enough to build on. Into his excavation 
he would fill what is known as mass concrete. I have heard of 
foundations under retort settings which consist of mass concrete 
to a depth of seventeen feet at some points, and I daresay that 
even this has been exceeded. Piles were sometimes used ; timber 
being the cheapest material for the purpose. Timber was fairly 
satisfactory except that it was liable to decay in certain cir- 
cuinstances, and also, except in the case of one or two rare and 
costly timbers, it was not immune from attack by insects. After 
driving a pile, one could never feel sure that the driving had not 
shaken it at some point below the surface. But concrete, rein- 
forced with steel, provides a medium eminently suitable for use 
in the form of pile. The steel is completely protected against 
corrosion, and the concrete, if composed of proper ingredients in 
proper proportions, is practically imperishable. Ferro-concrete 
is therefore capable of useful application by the gas engineer 
when he has to carry heavy loads upon bad ground. Modern 
gas-works plant throw very heavy loads; this being particularly 
the case with vertical retort installations, where loads of anything 

from 150 to 250 tons are transmitted from the settings to the 
ground by a single column or pier. To construct a foundation 
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which will safely sustain such loads upon bad ground is a problem 
that can only be economically solved by using ferro-concrete. 
The modern gas engineer, therefore, piles the ground beneath 
such loads, using ferro-concrete piles driven until a set isobtained | 
which will allow the pile to carry the load with a suitable factor 
of safety. As an alternative he may spread the load over the 
ground by using a ferro-concrete raft. 

In modern plant—and I have in mind particularly carbonizing 
plant—there is usually a large amount of machinery. Retort- 
houses are built containing two or more benches, all served by | 
the same coal-handling machinery, and in the case of horizontal 
retorts by the same charging and discharging machines. If sub- 
sidence occurs of one portion relative to another, conveyors are 
liable to be disturbed, mains thrown out of truth, seals affected, 
and in other ways the work in the retort-house may be retarded. 
Ferro-concrete is of valuable assistance to the engineer in pre- 
venting local subsidence. He constructs above each pile or 
group of piles a ferro-concrete cap, the steel of the pile being | 
firmly embedded in the caps, and connects these caps to eacb 
other by means of ferro-concrete beams, so that in the event of 
a pile sinking—and if carefully driven this is a very remote 
possibility—the load is transmitted to adjacent piles, and a 
greater resistance is offered to subsidence. Over the beams and 
pile caps he lays a ferro-concrete slab or mat, which very seldom 
is thicker than 12 in.; and on this he builds his plant. This is | 
the procedure when the ground is very bad. It forms the safest | 
foundation. The piles, the caps, the beams, and the slab over 
the whole area of the building are monolithic. The materials are 
used economically and with the knowledge that each portion is 
serving its own useful purpose and is also assisting its neighbour 
if occasion demands. 

If the ground is not very bad—i.c., if the top crust or the strata 
immediately below the surface have some definite bearing value 
—then the engineer will use what is known as a ferro-concrete 
raft or slab. He will not need the piles, but will spread his loads 
in such a way that he does not over-load the ground. He will 
construct his beams so that each will transmit its fair share of 
the load; and by tying them together, both in themselves and by 
means of the slab or mat as before, he can spread the load until 
the ground carries only that which is safe. Properly designed 
and constructed, the raft or slab provides a foundation which will 
not allow of local subsidence. If subsidence does occur, then the 
whole raft with the structure imposed upon it will tilt. Provided 
the load is applied equally, as near as possible over the area of the 
foundation, the possibility of subsidence beyond the normal 
amount which any structure causes by reason of the compression 
of the ground immediately below it is very remote. Ferro- 
concrete therefore enables the gas engineer to construct his plant 
upon very bad ground at reasonable cost with the greatest safety 
and freedom from deterioration. But even in good ground he 
may effect considerable economies in the initial cost by reason of 
the smaller bulk of materials required. 

The next construction to which ferro-concrete is particularly 
applicable is the coke hopper or bunker. Coke has very often to 
be stored while hot, and as a consequence fires often occur in the 
hoppers. Further, it is of an abrasive nature. It has been the 
custom to construct storage hoppers and bunkers of steel (I 
myself have seen such structures which, after being in use for 
comparatively short periods, have been distorted almost beyond 
recognition by fire, and worn to shreds by the abrasive action of 
the coke). Concrete, when composed of proper ingredients mixed 
in proper proportions, has a heat-resisting factor which is prob- 
ably only exceeded by firebricks. In addition, it offers, especially 

when treated with ironite, a surface which will withstand for long 








periods the abrasive action of the coke. I think this is the only 


| case in which an engineer is called upon to maintain a coneret 
| structure; and such maintenance is almost negligible, amounting 
| only to rewashing with ironite at long intervals. The steel] j 

such a structure as a coke bunker is only necessary to enable the 
stresses caused by the weight of the structure and the coke to be 
properly transmitted to the foundations and so to the ground, , 


the best material available at the present time. Whether the 
coke is handled by telpherage or by crane, the supportixg stryo. 
tures are usually in immediate contact with it and must be able 
to withstand the same conditions as the coke hopper. Timberig 
useless because of the possibility of fire; and even where ste¢| 
structures are used, it is usual to case them in concrete to a suit. 
able height in order to protect them from fire and corrosion 
With ferro-concrete such structures can be constructed mono. 
lithic with the foundation, and present a much better appearance 
than steel structures. I explained earlier in this paper that the 
erection costs of structures more than 15 ft. above the ground 
level will increase the initial cost over steel and other structures: 
but when finished they require very little attention. : 


can undertake in ferro-concrete at reasonable initial cost with no 
necessity for maintenance, and, what is more important, without 
| the loss ot liquor. Water-tight ferro-concrete tanks can be con. 
structed probably with one-fifth of the materials required in mass 
concrete or masonry, and yet be able to withstand the load from 
earth and water outside the tank when it is in its worst condition 
—1t..,empty. Purifier boxes are now successfully constructed ip 
ferro-concrete. Concrete has been improved until it is gas-tight 
at ordinary pressures. The initial cost when the purifiers are 
elevated is less than that of cast-iron purifiers in a brick build. 
ing ; while the maintenance charges one can well imagine will be 
negligible. Oil tanks and storage tanks if constructed of steel 
need more or less constant attention. Gasholder tanks, whether 
above or below ground, can be constructed in ferro-concrete 
with less bulk of materials (and I believe much less labour) and 
consequently at lower cost than in either steel or masonry. The 
first cost of such tanks would be practically the last ; there would 
be no maintenance charges, and no loss of water from the tank, 


constant attention. Cast iron and steel corrode, and brickwork 
disintegrates unless very highly and expensively finished bricks 
are used. Ferro-concrete as a material for the construction of 
buildings is almost unsurpassed. It can be moulded to almost 
any shape and finished to a surface equal nearly to the best stone, 
It has of late years been extensively used as a foundation for 
roads. This has become necessary owing to the increased weight 
of traffic ; and in one or two instances it has been thus applied by 
gas engineers. 


I do not propose to anticipate the further applications which the 
future holds. I hope I have said sufficient to prove to all that are 
interested in construction that in reinforced concrete they havea 
medium which will enable considerable economies to be effected, 
sometimes in initial cost and always in maintenance charges. 
Such economies are bound to be reflected in the lower cost of gas 
to the consumer; and further than this, a large proportion of the 
anxiety to which engineers are prone is removed, allowing them 
time to look for further chances of reducing production costs. 


frained from putting forward on this occasion figures and tech- 
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For structures in the coke yard ferro-concrete is undcubted} 


Tar and liquor wells are other constructions which the engineer 


Buildings in the acid-laden atmosphere of a gas-works require 


The foregoing are all actual applications of reinforced concrete. 


In conclusion, I would like to say that I have purposely re. 


nical data, the reason being that I propose to supplement this 
paper with a full contribution next session, when I hone to have 
the pleasure of submitting figures in support of the assertions and 
arguments which I have put forward on this occasion. 
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RESEARCH SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE GAS INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE 


OF THE INSTITUTION 


TABULAR CONTROL. : 

The preceding sections have shown how the water rate 

should vary if the apparatus is to yield a record requiring 

no correction for fluctuations in temperature and barometric 
pressure. 

The chamber carrying the float which regulates the 


water rate is filled with oil as described in the makers’ | 
operating instructions for the recorder and communicates | 


with a large air vessel which acts as ar aerorthometer. 
The oil surface is open to the atmosphere so that the aeror- 
thometer is free to respond to variations in barometric 
pressure, while, in addition, it responds to changes in the 
temperature of the water supplied to the calorimeter. 





The ‘‘ Fairweather’? Recording Calorimeter. 
E1GHTH Report. 
(Continued from p. 31.) 

| excess water from the top of the water tower runs Ove 


| the edge of the weir into a distributor and trickles dow! 


| in our tests, but no experiments have yet been made as 0 


The vessel itself is in the form of a copper cylinder | 


6 ins. in diameter and slightly over 6 ft. in length. The 


| meter, although exact agreement with the latte: is less 
| important. The lower part of the air chamber contall’ 









OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


over the surface of the cylinder. An overflow of abou 
goo c.c. per minute has been found convenient and usté 


the influence of varying this quantity, nor a determinatio 
made of the minimum overflow necessary for efficient 
working of the apparatus. The idea is to bring the tem 
perature of the air in the air chamber to within 0'5° f. 
of the temperature of the gas in the meter and incidentel! 
close to that of the inlet water temperature of the calor 


water, so that the air is always saturated with walt 
vapour. 
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.|THE “COLUMBUS” COKE SEPARATOR. 
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would THe TYPE “Ai” ‘COLUMBUS’? COK& SEPARATOR AT THE NELSON CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 
tank, 
equire 
kwork 
bricks Reprinted from the ‘‘GAS JOURNAL,’’ Feb. 21, 1923. 
— Last week we took the opportunity, kindly offered by Mr. W. E. Price, | mixture should prove no deterrent to a prospective buyer. It should 
stone. the Managing Director of the Hampton Court Gas Company, of seeing | suffice to demonstrate to him the apparatus, and the source and extent 
on for j@ action the smaller type of “Columbus” coke separator. In our of the coating. A market can be found for the fine ashes in theclinker 
weight issue for Nov. 21 last, we described and illustrated the medium-sized | and the concrete block industries. 
ied b machine, an example of which was at the time showing up well under It is not out of place i in this notice to quote the following opinion 
y test at the South Suburban Company’s station at Lower Sydenham. of the “Columbus” coke separator, given by Mr. James Mitchell, 
The opinion was then expressed that this ingenious separator should | Engineer of the Nelson Corporation Gas Undertaking, on the occasion 
ncrete. prove a fruitful source of economy to any gas-works, and that even | of a visit by members of the Manchester Junior Association (see 
ch the J the smallest undertaking need not shrink from the trouble and the | “Gas Journat” for Jan. 24, p. 198) : 
oe expense of installation. “A scheme for the prevention of needless waste is that for 
rected, The separator at the works at Hampton Wick is the type “ Ar,” the reaguhs 4 = oe of at aye on 
harges. ™ “Pacity 2 c.yds. per hour. Constructionally, the main feature of _ “ Y es “ e aia tee oath iat ahis sani fect 
+ of gas difference from the machine already described is the absence of the h uld as we a dh wy Be. andi piaenent anda 
of the “cd hopper and elevator ; and the plant is, of course, smaller—the s aa — ae wes sai “Mochiner pete! ae rs 
z then material being fed by an easy “ throw’ direct into the screening drum yen whi e ; hs + se sg bite  caesaedinentens. 
i at about shoulder height. The scheduled requirements of power is q Mi oe eg eter oe sc basen sigga age aa 
“4 1) uP. for the “Ar” size; but it is interesting to note that at and is known as “tf ageeaiagheer i" P 
sely T@ HE Hampton Wick the separator is belt-driven off a 3-1.P. gas-engine, is yielding results which are attracting the attention of gas 
d tech: HF which also drives a coke elevator and breaker.” For feeding the | engineers throughout the country. . . . From an inspec- 
nt this H machine and for supervising the mixing-tank and water-feed, one tion of the machine and specimens of the sorted products, it 
to have Wiethent 3 is enough ; and a yard labourer is employed for removing | is evident that the separator is as nearly perfect as is possible, 
ons and J the barrows of fine ash and clinker and coke as they fill up. | The coke, not being in contact with the water more than a 
few seconds, is remarkably dry. Itis claimed for this machine 
Both Mr. W. E. Price and the Manager, Mr. C. T. Price, speak well that 30 p.ct. of the ash is recovered in the form of usable coke, 
are of their acquisition, and really the results obtained with ordinary which, with a coal consumption of 24,000 tons, represents the 
— tetort-furnace and boiler clinker are remarkable. Thescreening drum saving of 540 tons a year which would otherwise be deposited 
«counts, in fine ashes and coke dust, for 29 p.ct. of the material fed | on the refuse dump. If this reclaimed fuel were used exclu- 
phy “ of oa is ce segs es 4 the Les worm, and no a sively for a works producer and boilers, the same weight of 
of gocd coke is sa after momentary immersion in the tank. | - ° 
This coke is used for baller firing at tint Ba Wick; butit is our | fresh coke would be liberated for sale ; and at the ba A low 
opinion that the surface discoloration resulting from a clay-water value of £1 per ton, a substantial saving would result. 























The Columbus Machinery, Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, S.W., beg to say that 


they have since received from Mr. James Mitchell, of the above-mentioned Nelson Corporation 


ns ove’ ® Gas Undertaking, the following report of actual tests made on his installation. 


5 down 
f about 
nd used 
de as 10 T. 
mination Weight of material treated . wa 18 “. 2 
efficien! “Time, 2 hese 

Percentage of usable coke recovered wie we om wn 42°15 
‘dentalli Percentage of clinker oe ein o we _ — 26°44 
e calor Percentage of dust ... oe na obs es on a 31°41 


is less Re ; ' : : . : 
conn The machine has proved itself in every respect, and I can with every confidence recommend it as a paying 


 wateg, Position to any Gas Undertaking.” 


“In accordance with your request I have pleasure in furnishing you with the following test of clinker treated by 
our ‘Columbus’ Separator installed here in December last 
Cc 86Q. 
oO I 
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This part of the apparatus is unavoidably very large and 
heavy and with the amount of oil and water involved 
represents a considerable thermal capacity. Some lag is, 
therefore, to be expected in responding to rising or falling 
water temperatures and the C.V. record will not be correct 
yitil equilibrium has been attained. Experiments are in 
progress to determine the eftects of such rises and falls in 
temperature as are likely to be met with in practice. 

Experience with Tabular Control.—There is very little 
to go wrong with this part of the apparatus, and in general 
the readings of the oil on the tabular gauge have agreed 
very well with what would have been expected from 
readings of the barometer and meter thermometer. 

‘There are, however, a few minor deviations to be con- 
sidered, and it should be pointed out that any error in the 
tabular control is reflected in a proportionate variation in 
the water-flow and charted calorific value. 

1. A very minute leak on the air chamber or one of its 
connections caused trouble for some weeks, but was 
eventually located. ‘The effect of such a leak is to 
cause the reading of the tabular gauge to gradually 
approach 1°000, and is, therefore, most easily 
detected wheu atmospheric temperature and pres- 
sure are such as to cause the tabular gauge reading 
to be considerably different from 1‘ooo for several 
consecutive days, there is then a gradual drift of the 
reading toward 1°000. With the tabular gauge 
fluctuating slightly above and below 1000 a leak 
cannot be detected unless very bad. 


2. From time to time accumulations of water have had 
to be withdrawn from the oil chamber, by the valve 
below the tabular gauge, the effect of such water 
being to raise the position of the oil on the 
gauge, thus making it read too low and give too 
small a water delivery. Most of this water is intro- 
duced by way of the float spindle when cleaning 
the water jet or adjusting the cup, but a certain 
amount seems to be due to spontaneous splashing 
above the float chamber. 

Better guarding of the float spindle and a larger 
distributing, cone for the water should reduce this 
trouble. The presence of water is easily detected 
by opening the valve of the air chamber, when if 
no water is present the oil in the gauge should fall 
exactly to 1°000. 

40 c.c. of water corresponds to o’001 on the 
tabular gauge. Occasionally the accumulation of 
water has caused the tabular gauge to be in error 
by as much as 1 ».ct. 


3. Leakage of oil from the reservoirs we have not 
experienced, but this if it occurred would at once 
show as a deficit of oil in the gauge on opening the 
air chamber, as under (2). 

4. In view of the large volume of oil in use, its thermal 
expansion under variations in room or water tem- 
perature may not always be negligible. 

Approximately the ettects will be as follows, 
assuming a co-efficient of expansion of 0'00036 per 
°F. for the oil, and a temperature change of 10°F. : 


number within o'1 p.ct., thus indicating excellent 
design and woikmanship. On the short portion of 
the gauge between 1°08 and 1'10 the error rises to 
o'2 p.ct., and the vessel does not seem to taper quite 
enough on this range (about 3-16 in. more taper 
on 6-in. diameter is required). We have, how- 
ever, had no occasion to use this extreme position 
on the gauge, all our readings falling between 
n=0'92 and 102 in the period during which the 
instrument has been under examination, The use 
of the extreme ends of the gauge will, however, only 
be called for occasionally. 

6. If the tabular gauge does rot agree with the tabular 
number as determined from direct observation of 
the barometer and meter thermometer, and one is 
satisfied that there is no error due to any of the 
causes indicated under headings 1-5, or due to lack 
of equilibrium with a changing water temperature, 
then the capacity of the air chamber is at fault. 

The makers have provided for this by fitting a 
gauge glass and variable water ballast to the lower 
part of the air chamber. If the movement of the 
oil in the float chamber is too great, the capacity of 
the air chamber is to be diminished by the addition 
of more water ballast and vice-versa. 

The range of movement of the oil on the tabular 
gauge is to be expressed as a percentage of that 
expected from the correspending observations of the 
barometer and meter thermometer. If it differs 
from 100, the capacity of the air vessel must be 
altered in the same proportion. As the effective 
length of the air chamber is 57 ins., approximately 
o'6 in. of water on the lower gauge glass corre- 
sponds with a 1 p.ct. adjustment. 


For final testing of the correctness of the adjustment it 
is preferable to wait for spontaneous variations in the 
tabular numbers causing a movement over at least a 
quarter of the gauge Jength, and weeks may elapse before 
this opportunity occurs. In the case of the instrument 
supplied for this investigation the water ballast had been 
very carefully set by the makers and has not been altered. 
It is not advisable to readjust the water ballast for small 
differences in the gauge readings without first examining 
the instrument for defects under headings 1-5 above. 

Most of our tests have been made using the circulating 
system, and, therefore, with water not far removed from 
room temperature, an opportunity has not occurred for 
testing the reliability of the recorder upon a water supply 
at a temperature which is steady but considerably different 
from room temperature, such as would occur (say) by 
feeding the apparatus with town water at 4o-50° F. in a 
testing room at 60-65° F. 

This is an important point, for the makers claim that by 
their system of water-jacketing of air chamber and meter 
with running water st the same temperature as that sup- 
plied to the calorimeter, they are substantially immune 
from any errors which would arise from variations in room 
temperature. The point will be investigated at an early 
date. 

Further notes upon constructional details will be found 
in Appendix 2.* 














TABLE 6. 
| “A i Inches fi | 
Tabul | pproximate Rise in Inches for 
Sauer, | Length of Oil col. Increase of Error ose Tabular 
in Gauge. 10° Fahr. — 
es Bf la i 
’ Inches, 
0"go | 13 0°047 0'0012 
I'0o 9 0°033 0°0008 
I'lo | . . 
a 5 0'018 0°0004 





5+ In order that the oil expelled.from or drawn into 
the air chamber may give the correct rise or fall to 
the Cup controlling the head of water on the jet, the 
Ou rises and falls in a specially shaped float chamber 
in the form of a truncated cone with slightly concave 







sides and placed narrow end downwards. 
‘he computation of the exact outline to be given 
to this vessel is very involved, but we have carefully 
’ calibrated it and calculated the rise and fall of the 
4 = which would be produced therein for certain 


ee in the tabular number in the air chamber. 
rom 2 = O'g00 to n = 1'o8o the rise and fall of the 








oil correspond with the assumed change of tabular 


* This will be given in a subsequent issue of the ‘‘ JoOURNAL.”’ 
(To be continued.) 








Gas for the Cement Industry.—The United States Geological 
Survey schedules 115 cement plants as operating in 1921. While 
pulverized coal was used in whole or in part in 99 plants, and 
crude oil in 19, gas was burned in only four, and but one of these 
relied uponit exclusively. This has led to the suggestion, by a 
writer in the “Gas Age-Record,” that if the great quantities of 
coal now employed for the purpose could be used to produce gas 
in big gasifying plants at the mines, and then the gas were 
forced through mains to the industrial centres, difficulties of fuel 
freightage, &c., would be overcome. Though the cement plants 
are widely scattered, they could usually be reached by pipe-lines 
serving other industries or communities. It is pointed out that 
the entire absence of ash from a gas-flame would constitute a 
real advantage, as the ash from powdered coal must be taken into 
account in proportioning the raw materials burning to cement 
clinker in the kilns. To attain the intense heat of 2500° to 3000° 
Fahr. required in burning the raw materials to cement clinker, 
coal must be ground so finely that it burns much like a gas-flame. 
A practical and economical plan of securing this flame without 
handling the coal should meet with wide favour. 






































































CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Caton and Coombs’ Safety Devices for Stoking Machinery. 


S1r,—With reference to the article on “ Safety Devices for Stoking 
Machinery” in your issue of the 4th inst. [p. 36], we wish to point 
out that this firm has already previously fitted automatic catches for 
holding the frame in case of accident to the hoisting chains. 

For W. J. Jenkins & Co., Ltp., 

Beehive Works, Retford, J. L. ButLer, General Manager. 

April 9, 1923. 


<i 
—- 


Capital for Gas Undertakings. 


S1r,—Referring to the District Conference of the “B.C.G.A.” held 
at Gloucester on March 14, I very much regret that the statement 
placed by me before the meeting (and reported in your issue of 
March 21) was incorrect as to one undertaking at all events. The 
error gives the General Manager of the Birmingham Gas Department 
an opportunity of showing the splendid financial position there, and 
how small a proportjon of the cost of gas is now necessary in order to 
pay interest on the capital involved. 

But Mr. A. W. Smith’s letter also calls attention to the difference 
between the capital position of municipal gas undertakings and that of 
gas companies; the first-named being compelled by law to reduce 
their capital, and the latter being unable to do so. It is seldom that 
the capital position is considered by boards of directors ; and it would 
probably be a matter of interest if, at the “B.C.G.A.” meeting to be 
held at Birmingham in the autumn, this matter could come up for 


discussion, J. H. Jones, Chairman. 
Gloucester Gas Company, April 9, 1923. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Coke-Cooling with Production of Water Gas. 
No. 173,763. 
SULZER FrirEs Sté. ANYE,, of Winterthur. 
No. 47; Jan. 3, 1922. Convention Date, Jan. 3, 1921. 


_ This invention relates to a method of, and apparatus for, cooling 
incandescent coke, after its discharge from a distillation plant, and 
simultaneously obtaining water gas therefrom by passing steam 
through an airtight chamber containing the coke. One form of 
apparatus according to the invention is shown diagrammatically in 
the accompanying drawing. 
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A Coke-Cooling and Water-Gas Device. 


The apparatus comprises a receptacle a, into which the incan- 
descent coke from the retorts is introduced through an opening b; 
the coke, after completion of the cooling process, being discharged 
through the outletc. A steam generator is indicated at d, the heat- 
ing chamber of which is connected at its upper end to the receptacle a 
by means of the pipe ¢, and at its lower end by the pipe. A blower 
vis arranged in the pipe f by which the gases contained in the recep- 
tacle a and in the heating chamber are forced in a cycle through both 
chambers, so as to transfer the heat withdrawn from the coke by the 
gas to the generator for the production of steam. The pipes ¢ and f 
are respectively provided with shut-off valves g and i, so that com- 
munication between the coke receptable and heating chamber can be 
interrupted at will. 

Connected to the steam space of the generator d is a steam-pipe i 
leading to the coke receptacle and controlled by means of a regulating 
valve k, The water gas generated by the passage through the coke 
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of the steam from the pipe i is drawn off by a pipe / controlled } 
valve m either to an accumulator or to the place of consumption 
Another pipe ”, having a stop valve o, is provided, by meacs of which 
the water gas can be Conducted through the heating chamber of the 
generator with the object of utilizing the heat of the gas. 

The plant is operated in such a manner that the total amount of 
heat yielded by the first filling of the container a is used {or the 
generation of steam. For this purpose the valves k, m, and 0 are 
sbut, and the valves g and i opened. The blower v is starteg 
whereby the gases are forced through the two chambers ina cycle, 
thus transferring the heat of the coke to the water in the geuerator ang 
converting it into steam. If sufficient steam is generated iu this way 
the container a is discharged and filled again with incandescent coke 
the valves g and / are shut, the valve m opened, and therea(ter steam 
is passed into the incandescent coke by opening the controlling valve} 
The water gas thus generated is led through the pipe / to the accumn. 
lator or place of consumption, As soonas the coke cools to a tem. 
perature of about 700° C, the valves m and are closed, but the valves 
g and h are opened; and by restarting the blower v, the heat which 
the coke still contains is again utilized for the generation of steam, [p 
this manner it is possible to generate the steam required for the pro- 
duction of water gas from the next charge. 

When the coke is quite cool it is discharged from the container, and 
a new charge of incandescent coke is introduced ; the various valves 
and dampers being adjusted first to produce water gas followed by the 
generation of steam as above described. Instead of leading the hot 
water gas directly to the accumulator or to the place of consumption, 
after it leaves the container, it may be conducted through the heating 
chamber by closing the stop valve m and opening the valve 0, thus 
utilizing the heat of the gas to assist in the generation of steam, 


Boxes for Inverted Gas-Mantles.—No. 193,494. 
Sutton, C. J., of Bolton. 


No. 31 433; Nov. 24, 1921. 

This invention relates to improvements in connection with boxes for 
the reception of inverted incandescent gas-mantles of the type formed 
from a single blank which is partly cut and partly marked so that 
when folded in the correct manner a complete box is formed to con- 
tain and support the mantle in its desired position. In boxes pre- 
viously constructed means are provided for securing or holding two of 
the lugs of the mantle support in position, and sometimes the third has 
been also supported by a lip on the front wall of the box. The 
present invention consists in so constructing the blank out of which the 
box is made that a lip of this character is produced out of the blank 
to overlap the remaining supporting lug so that the mantle is held in 
its most appropriate or safest position ; the blank being so constructed 
that the section in which the lip is made forms a front wall or lid, a 
base piece, and arear wall of the box, so that when the lid is being 
opened or closed it will hinge on the bottom edge of the box remote 
from the mouth and allow more readily the insertion or removal of a 
mantle. 





Fastening Device for Retort Doors, &c.—No. 193,749. 
Dempster, R, & J., Lrp., and Bearp, H., both of Manchester. 
No. 12,571; May 4, 1922. 


This invention is for an improved catch for use in the opening, 
closing, and fastening of the doors of the mouthpieces of gas-retorts 
and of other like doors, such as those provided for the removal of foul 
oxide from purifiers, The device is pivoted near to the mouth of the 
retort, and on being struck by the in-moving door is forced into the 
locking position ; also when the end of the locked catch is struck the 
door is unlocked. 

The object of the invention is to provide a slotted catch suspended 
from a pivot, and with an integral part adjacent to the slot literally 
projecting towards the mouth of the retort. This projecting part is 
capable of being struck by a projection on the door as the latter pro- 
jection engages the slot, for being locked therein, The arrangement 
provides that the striking of the lower end of the catch results in the 
joint between the door and the retort mouth being broken, by the pro- 
jecting part of the catch striking the door part engaging the slot in 
the catch, 


Incandescent Gas-Burners.—No. 193,555: 
Wicpsorg, J. E., of Oldham. 
No. 33,038; Dec. 9, 1921. 


This invention relates to incandescent gas-burners of the kind a 
are kcown in the trade as cluster burners; and the objects pox pe 
are to facilitate cleansing, to reduce the cost of production, a0 
improve the action. net 

The invention consists in providing a loose top on the cham - 
which connects the supply to the cluster of mantle holders. cer 
construction the vertical supply-tube, through which gas issuing al 
tbe nipple and air-pass to the head of the burner, is formed wee 5 
of such diameter as to form a sliding fit on the smooth = “ais 
portion of the nipple. The head of the burner consists of a at ae 
haviog a peripheral flange projecting in an upward —— a : 
flat disc adapted to rest on this flange and having a peripher . 
projecting downwardly adapted to form internally a loose sli ies 
on the exterior of the first-named flange. The first-named disc a 
central hole in which is riveted a tubular member, the inter - 
diameter of which is such as to form a loose sliding fit on en a 
end of the vertical tube. An internal shoulder is provided ae 
tubular member, to rest on the top of the vertical tube or on & oe 
projecting from the tube. The disc is also provided with two we 4 
holes for the reception of tubular externally screw-threaded me The 
which serve to receive the usual fire-proof mantle suppor as t0 
second-named disc is externally forced inwardly at its —" porte 
produce a convex bulge or projection lying vertically above the 
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aperture of the first-named disc. Gas entering the chamber formed 
by the discs is guided in a gentle manner by the bulge or projection 
into radial paths at right angles to its direction of entrance, instead of, 
as hitherto, being turned back on itself and setting up a back pressure. 

In a modified construction the bulge or projection for deflecting the 
gaseous mixture as it enters the head of the burner may be in the 
form of a conical member rigidly fixed to a screw provided with a 
knurled head which is situated outside the chamber and screws into a 
screw-threaded hole provided in the centre of the disc. By rotating 
the screw the conical member can be adjusted towards or away from 
the central gas inlet of the head for the purpose of varying the back 
pressure of the tube, and thereby regulaticg the quantity of air drawn 
in through the holes to suit both the quality and pressure of the gas 
supplied tothe burner. P 

Itis claimed that by this invention the cutting of screw threads on the 
burner is reduced to a minimum, whereby the cost of production is 
cheapened ; the chamber in the head of the burner can be quickly 
opened and cleaned by simply lifting the upper disc, and back pressure 
in the burner is reduced to a minimum. 





Economizer for Use on Gas-Stoves and Rings. 
No. 193,877. 
Hammonp, M., of Twickenham. 
No. 14,888 ; Feb. 14, 1922. 


This invention relates to portable devices to enable two or more 
utensils to be heated by one burner of a gas-stove, or by a gas-ring. 
It is made of sheet steel of rectangular shape with flanges at the sides 
bent to an angle of 90°. Theends of the flanges are notched at an 
angle of go° to allow the end of the plate to overlap the edge of the 
stove ; the plate thus lying flat on the bars of the stove. There is an 
aperture at one end for placing over the gas-burner to take a cooking 
utensil, at the same time another utensil is placed on the other end ; 
thus two vessels can be heated simultaneously with one burner. 

In a modification, for use over a gas-ring, the flanges are provided 
at the ends also and are extended to form four legs; the gas-ring being 
placed under the aperture, two vessels can be heated simultaneously. 


Gas-Burners—No. 193,972. 
KgITH AND BLackMAN Co., Ltp., and Keith, G., both of London. 
No. 32,417; Dec. 3, 1921. 


This invention aims at a construction of a drip-proof gas-burner, 
primarily adapted for cooking purposes, which will be of high efficiency. 
This burner was described in “ THe Gas SALESMAN” for March 28, 
p. 43, SO that it will suffice here to give the claim of the patentees—a 
drip-proof gas-burner in which each burner head has jet orifices pro- 
tected by an eave, and is received in a pocket in a built-up refractory 
member of disconnected sections, by the walls of which pocket the 
flames are deflected ; the refractory member being also adapted to 
tadiate heat upon the vessel impinged by the flames so deflected. 


Gas-Burners.—No. 194,003. 
HowLett anD Co., Ltp., and Dotpuiy, J., of Birmingham. 
No. 33,071; Dec. 9, 1921. 


The object of this invention is to provide an improved construction 
of burner nozzle which will more successfully prevent lighting-back. 
The burner nozzle is made of refractory material, and has a grid formed 
integral at or near its discharge end, which grid consists of a central 
ting connected by substantially radial arms to the wall of the 
nozzle ; and these arms are extended longitudinally along the wall of 
the nozzle so as to form on the interior wall a number of inwardly pro- 
jecting longitudinal ribs which extend to the grid. 

The ribs are of a substantial length, and at their inner ends they 
may be arranged to taper into the internal surface of the nozzle. In 
the construction the width is about equal to one quarter of the internal 
diameter of the nozzle. In operation they get extremely hot and 
serve to heat the mixture before it is ignited. In addition they serve 
to break the mixture up into a number of separate streams, and it is 
found in practice that they are effective for preventing lighting-back. 
The provision of the ribs upon the inner wall of the nozzle increases 
largely the surface area. This results in greatly increased friction for 
the gases passing, in a manner which is equivalent to the effect ob- 
tained by inserting a piece of wire gauze. The invention is equally 
applicable to burners which employ vapcourized oil or spirit generally 
mixed with air as fuel. 


Gas-Heaters.—No. 194,147. 
Wo rr, A. H., of New York. 
No. 7426; March 14, 1922. 


This invention relates to gas-heaters of the type wherein the gas 
ame is directed against refractory radiants, the burner allowing of 
— which will secure substantially complete combustion of the 
‘ A reflecting casing is provided, the front surface of which is in the 
orm of a dished reflector. This casing is provided with a central 
i at the back of which is a housing forming a combustion 
. par This housing is closed at the bottom by the burner struc- 
ee and open at the top, with the side walls extending against the 
ra — of the reflecting casing. By reason of the intense heat 
jo by the burners, the walls are either made of refractory 
es such as fireclay, or of sheet metal with a heat-insulating 

- orld sheet, such as asbestos, between two formed metal sheets. 
ke Gclosing the housing forming the combustion chamber, with its 
re agent forwardly over the open top of the housing and across the 

P Of the reflecting casing, is a flue-forming casing, the inlet of the 


the reflecting casing and directed horizontally to the heater, This 
flue casing is constructed in such a way that the radiant heat from the 
walls of the combustion chamber will heat the air entering ; but while 
such air-heating chambers have hitherto teen kept rigorously separated 
so as to prevent any of the products of combustion from entering, the 
latter, according to the present invention, are intentionally directed into 
the air-heating chamber, where they commingle with the hot air. By 
this admixture of pure air to the fumes, practically complete combus- 
tion of the gas is secured, so that the mixture is inodorous and may 
without danger be emitted into the room. 

In addition to the effective utilization of the heat radiated rearwardly 
of the combustion-chamber housing, and of the products of combustion 
and heated air as a result of their being collected and directed hori- 
zontally into a room, the flue-forming means will also serve to keep 
the back of the heater sufficiently cool to avoid risk of fire. It will 
permit of the use of a handle to facilitate the transportation of the 
heater from place to place in a room. While the construction of the 
burner itself is such as to provide an adequate supply of air for 
supporting combustion, the opening in the reflecting casing and 
the arrangement of the housing forming the combustion chamber, 
will also cause air to be introduced about the flame and about the 
radiant elements from the front of the casing. This air will support 
combustion about the radiants, any oxygen not consumed being 
delivered with the products of combustion into the flue. 

By providing a reflecting casing, light and heat rays from the refrac- 
tory elements will be thrown forwardly of the heater, thus securing a 
more effective distribution of the heat and imparting added brilliance 
to the fire. While a true circular dished refiector may be used, it is 
preferable to provide a horizontal corrugated reflecting member, ex- 
tending across the lower portion of the reflector at about the plane of 
the bottom of the combustion chamber. This reflecting member will 
receive light and heat rays from close to the burner and direct them 
against other portions of the reflecting surface of the casing in a 
manner to increase the brilliancy. 

The burner consists of a mixing-chamber casing having circular burner 
openings at the top, and vertical tubes, the tops of which are centred in 
relation to the burner openings, and the bottoms of which extend 
through the bottom of the mixing chamber and open to the atmo- 
sphere, thus producing a substantially circular flame and providing a 
supply of secondary air witbin, as well as about, these openings. 
Discharging into the mixing chamber is a mixing tube of ordinary 
construction, provided with a cut-off valve and air regulator. This 
tube opens within the mixing chamber, and discharges into an enlarge- 
ment on one side of the vertical tubes, so that the incoming mixture 
will be equally distributed to all of the burner openings. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the “ Official Journal” for April 5.] 
Nos. 8466 to 9041. 





Anton, N.—“ Automatic gas igniter.” No. 8948. 


Boiviz, S E.—“ Burners.” No. 9016. 

BraysHaw, E. R. & S. N.—* Gas-burners for metallurgical fur- 
naces.” No, 8518. 

CHANDLER, D.— ‘“ Gas-burners for cooking.” No. 8988. 

Cooke, J. J.— Cocks for fluids.” No. 8987. 

DempsTER & Sons, Ltp,, R.— Lids for gas-retorts.” No. 8771. 

DisTILLERs Company, Ltp.—“ Apparatus for dehydrating, purifying, 
or separating liquids, gases, &c.” No. 8949. 

Fricker, E, H.—* Atmospheric gas-burners.” No. 8919. 

Gas Licut aNnD Coke Company.— Preparation of combustible 
materials.” No. 8537. 

Gas Licut anp Coxe Company.—“ Handles for hollow-ware.” 


No. 8617. 
GittettT, A. S.—See Boivie, S. E. No. go16. 


Homes, G. E.—See Gas Light and Coke Company. No. 8537. 

Hott, E. C.—See Gas Light and Coke Company. No. 8617. 

Kimpton, H. J. P.—“ Gas fires, stoves, &c.” No. 8664. 

M‘Grecor, R.—See DistiJlers Company, Ltd. No. 8949. 

Meape, A.—“ Purification of gases.” No. 8553. 

Moss, E. B.—* Apparatus for measuring and/or indicating flow of 
fluids.” No. 8618, 


Piccott & Co., Ltp., T.— Lining pipes, &c., with cement, &c.” 
No. 8921. 

RapiaTIon, Ltp.—See Brayshaw, E. R.& S.N. No. 8518. 

RoxspurGcH, R. L.—* Valve for regulating pressure in gas-fired 
steam-boilers, &c.” No. 8900. 

South MeEtropoLitan Gas Company.—See Cooke, J. J. No. 
8987. : 

SoutH MeEtropoLtitan Gas Company.—See Chandler, D. No. 
8988. 

Toocoop, H. J.—See Dempster & Sons, Ltd., R. 

Tutty, C. B.—* Production of combustible gas.” 

VissE, A.—“‘ Gas-burners.” No. 8667. 

Wacker, A. E,— Geysers.” No. 8721. 


No. 8771. 
No. 8738. 

















The Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retort Company.—We are in- 
formed that Messrs Gibbons (Dudley), I.td., Messrs. Newton Cham- 
bers & Co., Lid., and Messrs. Thomas Vale & Sons, Ltd., having sold 
the whole of their shareholding in the Woodall-Duckham Vertical 
Retort and Oven Construction Company (1920), Ltd., have ceased 
to be members of the latter Company—all the shares of which are 
now owned by Messrs. Woodall, Duckham, and Jones (1920), Ltd. 

Value of the Bridlington Gas Undertaking.—An expert adviser 
was called in by the Bridlington Town Council to estimate the value 
of the Bridlington Gas Company’s undertaking, with a view to the pos- 
sibility of the Corporation’s taking itover. It is reported now that the 
price at which he arrived is over £130,000. The capital of the under- 
taking, it is understood, is from £50,000 to £55,000. It is stated that, 
in the event of the price offered being satistactory, the Gas Company 





fi j F , 
ue being adjacent to the burner structure, and its outlet being a‘ove 





are not unlikely to be willing to sell. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 





The following further notices have appeared in the “ London 
Gazette” with regard to applications to the Board of Trade for 
Orders under the Gas Regulation Act. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 
Yorktown and Blackwater Gas Company. 


Application is to be made by the Company to the Board of Trade 
for a Special Order under section 10 to empower them to purchase the 
undertaking of the Twyford (Berks) Consumers' Gas Company, Ltd., 
and to confirm the agreement entered into with that Company ; to en- 
able the Company to raise further capital, and to use scheduled land 
for gas-works purposes ; to extend the limits of supply; and to make 
provisions regulating the charges for gas. 


DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC POWER. 
Brentwood Gas Company.—480 B.Th.U,, in substitution for 450 


B.Tbh.U. (June 30.) 
Newark Gas Company.—450 B,Th.U., in substitution for 410 
B.Th.U. (July 1.) 


_—— 


GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 








Copies have been forwarded by the Director of Gas Administration 
of the following further Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
section r of the Gas Regulation Act. 


Glastonbury Corporation. 


After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 18d. per therm. 
Prepayment meter clauses are included. (March 29 ) 


Wilmslow and Alderley Edge Gas Company. 
After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 164. per therm. (March 28.) 


<a 
<> 


SALTLEY GAS EXPLOSION. 





The Birmingham City Coroner,(Mr. Isaac Bradley), with a jury, 
resumed the adjourned inquest at the Victoria Courts on Thursday 
last on the body of Thomas Sheridan (39), stoker, who was fatally in- 
jured in the explosion at the Mond Gas plant at the Saltley Gas- Works 
of the Birmingham Corporation on Sunday, March 4. (The opening 
of the inquest was reported in the ‘‘ Journal '’ of March 14, p. 701.) 
The Court were occupied most of the day; and in the end the jury re- 
turned a verdict of ‘* Accidental Death,” and expressed sympathy with 
the relatives, and those who had suffered in consequence of the ex- 
plosion, and commended the work of the police force and fire brigade. 

To assist the jury to understand the working of the Mond plant, 
models were arranged of power houses, superheaters, tar washers, gas 
tower, water-cooling tower, and ammonia absorber. 

The Coroner observed that when he opened the inquiry he feared 
that one or two of the other men might die; but he was thankful to 
say that no other death had occurred. The medical evidence given 
previously was that Sheridan's death was due to shock, aggravated by 
carbolic acid poisoning. 

Mr. C. AsuTon (Solicitor) appeared to represent the Birmingham 
Corporation Gas Department (the Manager of which, Mr. A. W 
Smith, was present). Others in attendance were Mr. G. Stevenson 
Taylor (Senior Engineer Inspector of Factories, Home Office, London), 
and Mr. L, Ward (Inspector of Factories for East Birmingham); Mr. 
F, Foster (Chief Engineer at the Birmingham Gas-Works); and Mr. 
Simpson, representing the Gasworkers’ Union. 

Me. Cecil Carrington Barber (Resident Engineer at the Saltley Works), 
described the plant, which he said was put down in 1913. . It had been 
in factive use since; and ordinarily produced about 9,500,000 c.ft. of 
gas per day. Hedescribed the processes of manufacture by the aid 
of the model; and said that during the process they got a deposit of 
fine carbon dust, which on exposure to the air fired very rapidly. If 
dropped down four or five feet it would ignite without light or spark 
before touching the ground. Thrice a year the plant was closed down 
and cleared ; but they sometimes got a partial stoppagein the collecting 
main. He explained the process in detail, and the precautions taken. 
Steam was injected in order to damp-down the carbon, and the deposit 
was chipped off with iron bars, Mond gas became an explosive mix- 
ture with about the same volume of air, but would not explode without 
alight. A sudden rush of airinto the pipe containing the minute par- 
ticles of carbon might cause them to ignite. 


Mr. Barber pointed out that it was intended to shut down the coke 


ovens for eight hours on Sunday, March 4; and he gave instructions to 
the foreman to have the pipes partially cleared. He saw the men at 


work at 9 a.m., when everything was proceeding satisfactorily. Gas 


was escaping through the ball-holes at the main, showing that no air 
couldenter. He was at the plant again at about a quarter to eleven ; 


and gave instructions with regard to the spraying of water on the 
carbon which was being removed. The work seemed to be progressing 
favourably; and he went to a retort-house about 330 yards away. 
This was followed by 
He ran towards the plant; and saw that the 
Resting on the top 


About ten minutes later he heard an explosion. 
a second explosion. 
crown of the gasholder had a 15 ft. rent in it. 





ee 


was the lid of one of the spray arresters, which had been hurie 
about 160 ft. He had the rent covered with wet bags to prevent, 
more serious explosion, and took all other measures to prevent the 
spread of fire. 

HAMMERING THE PIPE. 


Ernest Gwynne, the shift foreman, said he had been familiar with the 
plant since 1913. He gave instructions for a steady pressure of steam 
and proceeded with the work. They cleared the collecting main uni 
they got to the bridge main when they endeavoured, by hammering, 
to remove a pipe that was hindering progress. They were cutting the 
pipe away when the explosion occurred. Sheridan was found at the 
far end of the washer. He was pinned to the ground by the plate of 
the cooling-tower. Water and tar had overflowed from the washer, 
and Sheridan was covered with tar. 

Thomas Cooksey, who worked with Sheridan, stated that no one was 
smoking at the time of the explosion. He heard the thud of falling 
dirt into the washer ; and added that this was followed immediately 
by the latter overflowing, and a flash. 

John Hall, workman, declared that there were two explosions, He 
also stated that no one was smoking. 

George Lavender, fitter, gave evidence to the effect that his instruc. 
tions were to take out a water spray—a 2-in. iron pipe—on the bridge 
main; and to break the socket, be had to hammer for at least 
quarter of an hour. He observed that gas and dust were coming 
from underneath. At his request the foreman stopped the men work. 
ing. The flash then occurred ; he remembered nothing more. 

Robert Henry Brown, labourer, said that on the Tuesday following 
the explosion he took the manhole plate off the washer and found that 
15 cwt. of dirt had fallen into it. There was a space in the front of 
the washer where the water had been forced out through which the 
air could enter. 

Mr. Barber, recalled by the Coroner, said it was clear that the 
explosion was internal to the plant. 

The Coroner: If the air entered, an explosive mixture would be 
formed, and that might ignite the carbon ? 

Witness: A rush of air would ignite the carbon. 

Answering further questions, Mr. Barber stated that at the time of 
the explosion he formed no opinion how it occurred ; but after seeing 
the accumulation of fallen dirt in the bottom of the washer, and having 
a conversation with Gwynne, he thought the whole explanation was 
perfectly clear. The explosion was localized. Inthe bridge main the 
carbon was not disturbed. 

The Coroner: Having heard all the evidence, and from your own 
knowledge, what conclusion have you come to in your own mind? 

Witness: The fall of the deposit displaced the water in the lute, 
which, through a backwash, allowed an entry of air which formed an 
explosive mixture. There was a displacement of the water in the 
washer. Then came the first explosion, a second one taking place in 
the absorber owing to the air being drawn in consequent on damage 
to the washer. 


DiIsLopGING CARBON DEposiT. 


Your opinion is that while, as we have heard, this deposit can be dis. 
lodged in small lumps by an iron bar, in this case the hammering 
probably dislodged a large quantity ?—Yes. 

The witness added that he had never known such a large deposit to 
fall at once. The plant, which bad been idle for eighteen months pre- 
viously, was restarted last October; and just previously it was cleaned 
from end to end. 

The Foreman: You think that the cleaning was thorough ?—Yes, 
Then can you account for this heavy deposit ?—I can only think that 
it was due to the fuel, some of which is more carbonaceous than other 
and of a richer quality, which would leavea heavy deposit. 

From the fitter’s point of view, do you think that it was necessary 
to have all this hammering on this piece of mechanism ?—If we 
had known there was such a heavy deposit, we should never have 
hammered it. 

Witness said it was quite true he was not present at the hammering; 
but if he had been present he would probably have done the same. 
Those products in the main resulted from using a different kind 
of fuel. 

The Foreman : Suppose the accumulation enclosed the whole of the 
inside of the pipe, how would you know it ? 

Witness: We should get at least three days’ notice of it from the 
state of the gauges. 

You were not responsible for the hammering ?—That was done on 
the instruction of the foreman. 

Does that show a want of knowledge or care on the part of the 
foreman ?—Not the slightest. I defy any man living to have found it. 

Do you think that the hammering has any bearing on the explo- 
sion ?—Yes I think so. 

Mr. Barber, concluding his evidence, acknowledged the prompt 
manner in which the fire brigade and the first-aid corps dealt with 
the situation. 

The Coroner, in his summing-up, paid a similar tribute to the fire 
brigade and the police, remarking that he had found that in these 
situations people behaved very well. On the evidence given, 00 
verdict other than that of ‘ Accidental Death ” was possible. 

The Jury concurred in this respect, and with regard to the work of 
the fire brigade and the police. They sympathized, they added, with 
those who had suffered through the explosion. 


_ 
—_- 





The Bakewell Gas-Works Problem —A statement was presented 
at a meeting of the Bakewell Urban Council, by the Chairman (Mr. 
A. Buxton), regarding the Council's position in connection with the 
recent successful action brought by the Marquis of Granby respecting 
the alleged poisoning of fish in the River Wye caused by liquid 
deposits from the gas-works. The Council discussed the position, and 
Mr. G. Allsop emphasized the fact that the matter could not remaia 
dormant. He thought that the ratepayers of Bakewell should be 
called together to consider what he urged to be a very serious 
problem. No further action was taken. 
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YORKTOWN AND BLACKWATER GAS COMPANY. 


The Annual Meeting of the Company was held on March 29, Alder- 
man D. SPARVELL, J.P., presiding. In their report the Directors stated 
tbat,in common with many other companies, they had experienced a 
reduction in the sales of gas during the year 1922. They intended 
to reduce the price of gas by 1d. per therm after the April meter 
readings. After paying all charges, there remained a balance of 
£10,559) out of which they recommended the payment of dividends of 
2} p.ct. on the original shares, and 8 p.ct, on the old and additional 
shares (less income-tax). 

The CuairMAN said that, before turning to the accounts, he would 
like to pay tribute to the great loss which they had sustained by the 
death of Mr. Alfred Kitt, who had been a Director of the Company 
for a number of years, and whose knowledge, as a civil and gas 
engineer, had been of the greatest help in the past. Coming to the 
results of last year’s working, there bad been a reduction in the sales 
of gas of about 24p.ct. This was owing tothe fact that during 1921 
there had been a very great increase in consumption due to the coal 
strike; and the Company had maintained an unrestricted supply 
during this period. He was glad, however, to state that their output 
of gas was showing a very tangible increase this year. With regard to 
new mains, they had been successful in obtaining an order to extend 
the Company’s area of supply to the parishes of Winnersb, Newland, 
and Barkham ; and as they found that building was rapidly develop- 
ing in parts of these parishes, they were extending the mains to cope 
with the demand. Revenue account, mannfacture of gas, purifying 
materials, wages at works, and repairs maintenance at works all showed 
asatisfactory decrease. Turning to the distribution of gas, repairs to 
mains showed a decrease, but renewals to meters and cooking-stoves 
showed an increase. The increase in the former was due to the fact 
that large quantities of meters had been held-up for repairs owing to 
the coal strike, and they were only just getting back to normal conditions 
again. With regard to repairs to cookers, they were doing their 
utmost to see that every cooker which left the works was made 
thoroughly efficient and adjusted properly. After paying all charges, 
there remained a balance of £10,559, which was a very satisfactory 
state of affairs. They would have noticed from the balance-sheet 
that they were proposing to make an application to the Board of 
Trade for an Order to take over the Twyford Gas Company ; and if 
this was accomplished, it would add a very valuable district. They 
had been handicapped for want of more storage accommodation for 
gas, Owing to the very high price of materials they had deferred the 
matter until more favourable conditions ; but had now placed a con- 
tract for the erection of a gasholder with a capacity of 500,000 c.ft., 
and this they hoped to have in action in the early autumn. They 
had also installed the latest type of ammonia washers, and by their 
use they had every hope that their results from the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia would be greatly improved. 

On the motion of Mr. R. W. Edwardsit was resolved that the number 
of Directors should remain as at present, and that the remuneration 
should be at the rate of four hundred guineas per annum, as from 
Jan. 1, 1922. 

The CuairMAN said that with reference to the question of the de- 
duction of income-tax on the 4 p.ct. debentures, they were in commu- 
nication with the Board of Trade and were endeavouring to obtain 
sanction to exchange these for 5} p.ct. debentures, so that the income- 
tax could be deducted without loss to the holders. As regards the 
5 p.ct. preference shares, they had a letter from their Parliamentary 
Agents, stating that the Company were quite justified in paying the 
dividends on these without deducting income-tax, as the shares were 
issued before the Company became a statutory one. 

A very hearty vote of thanks was accorded the officials and staff 
for their excellent work during the year, the expression being suitably 
acknowledged by Mr. J. Curriine (Secretary) and Mr. H. J, RANDALL 
(Engineer and Manager). 

The anaual meeting was followed by an extraordinary general 
Meeting, at which the necessary resolutions were passed authorizing 
the Directors to make application to the Board of Trade for an order 
(1) to enable the Compaay to acquire the undertaking of the Twyford 
(Berks) Consumers’ Gas Company, Ltd., and to confirm the agree- 
ment entered into with that Company; (2) to define and extend the 
limits of the supply of the Yorktown and Blackwater Gas Company ; 
(3) to authorize the Yorktown and Blackwater Gas Company to enlarge 
and extend their existing gas-works, and for other purposes; (4) to 
authorize the creation and issue of preference shares and debentures 
for the purpose of acquiring such undertaking, and to increase the 
capilal and borrowing powers of the Company. 


_—— 
—_—- 





_ Gas-Meter Robbery.—James Bradley (16) was charged at the 
Liverpool Police Court, on April 2, with stealing 6s. 5d. from the 
gas-meter at his home, The root cause, which had its result in the 
theft, appeared to be gambling. The magistrates warned him that 
tt he got into trouble again he might be sent to Borstal. 

Buxton Gas Prices Reduced.—The Gas Committee of the Buxton 
Corporation have decided to reduce the price of gas by 3d. per 
— c.ft, after the March meter readings. The prices will then be as 
ollows : For lighting, 3s. 11d. ; for heating and cooking by separate 
meter, 3s. 8d.; and for gas-engines, 3s. 5d, per tooo c.ft. The slot 
+ mare now set at 16 c.ft. will be reset at 18 c.ft. per penny; and 

€ slot meter cash discount will be a penny in the shilling. 


- Londonderry Gas Light Company.—Mr. R. H. Smyth presided 
fr € general meeting of the Company. The Chairman said that 
— a financial point of view the year’s working had been satisfac- 
os Unfortunately, owing to bad trade and other causes, the gas 
' seumption showed a decrease. Steps were being taken to remedy 
ene plant, which was unsuitable and not adaptable to 
— requirements. From April 1, the Company would com- 
ore to charge for gas by the therm. Dividends for the year were 

ared of 5 p.ct. om the original shares, and 34 p.ct. on the new 


GLOVER & MAIN, LTD. 


The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held on the 6th 
inst. in the Company’s new showroom at No. 38, Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W.—the Cuarrman (the Rt. Hon. T, McKinnon Wood) presiding. 


The CuairMan, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: This is the first time we have met in our new showroom. An 
opportunity to dispose of the old showrooms on advantageous terms 
presented itself. The Directors had felt for a long time that the posi- 
tion was not the best for our customers, and that this district would 
be much more convenient. In addition, the change meant an annual 
saving. During the first half of 1922, through no fault of our own, 
we experienced considerable labour troubles. During the period 
under review, we have been entirely free from these, with the result 
that both the Company and the employees have reaped the benefit 
of uninterrupted work. The prices of materials used in our manufac- 
tures have remained fairly level during the past six months. Since 
the beginning of the year they have advanced. During the past two 
years, as the cost of production fell, we have repeatedly reduced prices 
to our customers. Despite these reductions our output has been well 
maintained. The progress of our business has been such that we have 
been compelled to make new extensions, At Falkirk the foundry has 
been extended to keep pace with the demand for our gas-cookers and 
fires. At Edmonton we have had to enlarge our storage accommoda- 
tion. Last year we brought out the “ Maintenance” cooker, which 
has been well received ; and we have now added the new “ Mainstay ” 
cooker, which we believe will be equally popular. Shareholders are 
familiar with the “ Author ” series of gas-fires, which, for artistic ap- 
pearance, quality, and heating efficiency are extremely satisfactory. 
With regard to meters, the first dry gas-meter was made by the firm 
in 1844, and we have kept abreast of the times in both ordinary and 
prepayment types. When due consideration is given to quality—which 
in the long run means economy—as well as to price, we do not fear 
competition. Last year I called attention to the unfair burden cast 
upon ordinary shareholders in limited liability companies by the cor- 
poration profits tax. I hope the strong and unanimous representations 
made by leaders of industry may influence the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—himself a man of business—to remove this very unfair 
burden upon industry. During the period under review a great deal 
of time and thought has been devoted to careful examination of the 
methods and administration of our factories, to secure greater efficiency 
and economy. Some of the consequences of the great disturbance of 
the war, when our factories had to be adapted to a very different class 
of work, still (to a certain extent) remained with us. The Directors 
hope that the readjustments made will show permanent results to 
the benefit of the Company. I beg to move that the report of the 
Directors, and the accounts for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 1922, 
be adopted. 

The Vicz-CHairmaNn (Mr. A, P. Main) seconded the resolution, 
which was put to the meeting and carried. 

The following dividends were then declared: A dividend at the rate 
of 5 p.ct. per annum (less income-tax) for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 
1922, on the £50,000 preference share capital. A dividend at the rate 
of 12 p.ct. per annum (less income-tax) for the same period on the 
£200,000 ordinary share capital. 

Mr. A. P. Main and Mr. J. A. Maclay were re-elected Directors of 
the Company. 

Mr. Maurice L, Wells (Chartered Accountant) was re-elected Auditor 
of the Company. 

On the motion of Mr. G. N. Waters, seconded by Mr. SaMvEL 
KNIGHTLEY, a vote of thanks was accorded to the Directors and the staff, 
which was responded to by the CHarrMAN and the SECRETARY. 


_— 
<a 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION (1924). 





Shipbuilding, Marine, Mechanical, and General Engineering 
Section. 

We have received from the British Engineers’ Association a ground 
plan showing the progress of space letting in their Shipbuilding, 
Marine, Mechanical, and General Engineering Section of the British 
Empire Exhibition, covering an area of 217,000 sq. ft. in the Machinery 
Hall. The first allotment of space was made a fortnight ago; and the 
coloured plan indicates in a striking manner the remarkable progress 
already achieved in the sale of stand space. While the general public 
have been somewhat bewildered by conflicting rumours about the 
exbibition and its prospects, the British Engineers’ Association have 
evidently been getting on with their job in a workmanlike way, with the 
result that the organization of the Engineering Section is already so far 
advanced that success should be assured. 

The space plan is accompanied by a schedule giving the dimensions, 
frontages, and prices of the stand spaces still available when the plan 
was printed. Firms who have not yet booked space, and desire to do 
so, should send in their applications without further delay, as the 
limited number of stand positions still available will be allotted on the 
basis of priority of application. Copies of the plan and schedule, and 
any other information required, can be obtained from the British Engi- 
me Association (Incorporated), No. 32, Victoria Street, London, 

.W. 1. 





Gas Poisoning at Derby.—A verdict of ** Accidental Death ” was’ 
returned at the mquest of Dora Whitehead, whose death occurred in 
the Derby infirmary. She was found unconscious in bed six days 
previous to herdeath. The gas tap was about a quarter open, and as 
it was set in scrollwork it was possible for it to have been unwittingly 
turned on after the light had been extinguished. Whitehead had been 
in poor health, and it was suggested that this is what occurred when 
she retired for the night. She had never been known to threaten: 





shares (less income-tax), 


suicide, 






















































































































ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS-IN-CHARGE. 


Early Incorporation Looked Forward To. 


The Venetian Chamber at the Holborn Restaurant was well filled 
last Saturday evening, on the occasion of the twenty-third annual 
dinner of the Association of Engineers-in-Charge; and in addition to 
the large number of members, there were, as is customary on these 
occasions, many well-known guests supporting the President—Dr. 
H. S. HELE-Suaw, F.R.S., who occupied the chair. The Vice-Chair 
was filled by Mc. W. M'‘Laren, the Chairman of the Association. 
Some good speeches were interspersed in an excellent musical pro- 
gramme. The Chairman submitted the Loyal Toasts. 


RESEARCH AND PRACTICE. 


Captain H. Riatt Sankey, C.B., C.B.E., proposing the toast of 
** Research and Practice,” referred to the advantage that practice can 
derive from research. They all, he said, thought they knew what re- 
search was, and what practice was, though the definition given by 
each of them might be slightly different. He himself would define 
research as the obtaining of data by means of which they were able 
to construct the theories on which practice was improved day by day. 
There were two kinds of research—one which was entered into with 
no reference whatever to practical results, and the other which was 
always entered into because one wanted a definite result for practical 
purposes. The first kind of research was the foundation of all their 
work ; and all the second kind was dependent on the first. The first 
kind often progressed a long way before the second kind was required. 
It was only when very great economy and efficiency were called for 
that one had to resort to the second kind of research. One of the 
homes of this kind of research was the National Physical Laboratory ; 
and there was also the Committee for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. There were, in addition, many other organizations and firms 
carrying out researches. There was, however, always the possibility 
of undesirable overlapping. The Joint Engineering Council should 
be the people to arrange this kind of research, so as to avoid such un- 
desirable overlapping, and at the same time promote desirable over- 
lapping. At the present moment this Council consisted of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, and the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects. He looked upon this Council as being most important, and as 
something that would have a great effect upon engineering in this 
country ; and he trusted it would put engineering in its proper place— 
which it did not occupy here to-day. He hoped to see all the other 
Institutions brought into the fold, according to their dimensions and 
importance in engineering matters. 

Mr, F, Gitt (the President of the Institution of Electrical Engineers) 
responded, and quoted a number of facts illustrative of the enormous 
progress made during recent years in the practice of telephone engi- 
neering—all of which he declared was due to research. He believed 
the Joint Council were going to do magnificent work. It was impos- 
sible to have only one Engineering Society ; but they could, if they 
chose, have a great deal of co-operation between such organizations, 
Some forty years ago, lecturing at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Lord Kelvin remarked: ‘‘ If you can measure a thing—if you can ex- 
press it in numbers—you know something about it. If you cannot do 
this, your knowledge is of a meagre and unsatisfactory kind.” He (the 
speaker) believed that the key to research was measurement—that was 
the ascertainment of facts and the measurement of facts. He did not 
think that anything like enough money was being expended upon re- 
search in this country. A good return could be had upon any amount 
of money that one cared to spend uponit. The profit was not only 
monetary, but in the lessening of human effort, and in the increase 
of human happiness and health. It was only by remaining to some 
extent in touch with the results of research that practicians could keep 
level with the work they had to try to handle. 

Eng.-Vice-Admiral Sir Gzorce G. Goopwin, K.C.B. (President of 
the Institution of Marine Engineers), submitting “‘ The Association of 
Engineers-in-Charge,” remarked that the members were connected 
with a great variety of engineering branches; and if they could bring 
their experiences in‘o a general fund, nothing but good all round 
could result. There were several ways of doing this. The reading 
and discussion of papers did a great deal of good. There was, he 
believed, a vast fund of information which was not thus realized. In 
the matter of disseminating experience, more might be done by con- 
versation than even by the reading of papers. He suggested that experi- 
ences should be related in the form of short notes, for insertion in the 
official organ of the Association. If the members of different Institu- 
tions could be brought together for the interchange of views, this also 
must be productive of good. 

The PRESIDENT, responding, said there was no doubt they had now 
recovered from the terrible set-back inflicted upon the Association, 
along with others, by the war. The activities of the Association 
were greater to-day than at any previous period. He was pleased to 
be able to tell them that incorporation of the Association was very 
nearly completed. 

The toast of “Our Guests and Friends” was proposed by Captain 
H, J. Weviincuam, M.C., and responded to in a very practical speech 
by Mr. H. Barings, C.B.E. (Chief Mechanical and Electrical Engineer 
to H.M. Office of Works). 

Mr. W. M'Laren, submitting “ The President,” thanked Dr. Hele- 
Shaw for having occupied the chair a second time, and spoke of the 
high esteem in which he was held by the members. Captain A. E. 
PENN (the Hon, Secretary to the Association) supported the toast, and 
voiced the indebtedness of all to the President for the exceptional work 
he had done on behalf of the Association. 


Reduction at Kirkby-in-Ashfield.—The Kirkby-in-Ashfield Urban 
District Council announce a reduction in the price of gas to all classes 
of consumers of 6d. per 1000 c.ft. The new rate to ordinary consumers 
will be 4s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. 
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THE WORD “GAS.” 


The following letter has been addressed by Mr. William A. Kirkby, 
of Manchester University, to the Editor of the ‘Journal of th 
Society of Chemical Industry,’’ arising out of an editorial note iy 
that publication with reference to the origin of the word ‘‘ gas," 


There is no doubt that it was first used by Van Helmont (1577~ 
1644), the occasion being in a work written by him and published afte 
his death, “ Ortus Medicine’’ (1648). He says: “*halitum illum Gg 
vocavi, non longe a chao veterum secretum *’ (‘* I have called this spirit Gas 
it being scarcely distinguishable from the chaos of the ancients "), 
He used the word in the course of bis description of the gas now 
known as carbon dioxide, and prior to Van Helmont’s time known gs 
spivitus silvestris, There is no earlier indication of the derivation of 
the word ‘‘gas’’ than that given in ‘‘Ortus Medicine”; and the 
alleged derivation from the Datch ge¢st or German geist, gascht, or gast 
is one of much later date than the time of Van Helmont. 

It was Joseph Priestley, in bis work ‘‘'Experiments and Observa. 
tions on Different Kinds of Air'’ (1775), who ascribes to the word 
geist (spirit) the origin of ‘* gas,’’ and Cavallo, in his ** Treatise on the 
Nature and Properties of Air ” (1781), says: ‘* The word gas is derived 
from the German gascht, or gast, which signifies an eruption of wind," 
When it is recalled that the alchemists described the gaseous state in 
such terms as sfiritus, flatus, halitus, words signifying ‘‘ wind” or 
‘*breath,’’ and that in German this is rendered geist, it is easy to 
understand how Priestley accounted for ‘‘ gas'’ as being derived from 
geist. The fact, however, is clear that a hundred-and-twenty-seven 
years prior to Priestley’s book being published, Van Helmont, after 
remarking on the incoercible character of spiritus silvestris, and com- 
paring it to the Greek chaos, invented the term ‘‘ gas.”’ 

This has been followed by a letter from Mr. Leslie N. Brown, of 
West Kensington; in which he says: 


I do not remember any text-book (except Mellor) that gives what 
I feel must be the correct derivation of the term. It is usually 
supposed to be derived from the German geist, spirit, and to be 
cognate with our word ‘‘ghost.’’ This is certainly a very attractive 
and, at the same time, satisfying theory, but it would have been a 
simpler transition had van Helmont (who, by the way, was a Belgian) 
adapted the Old English ‘‘gast” from which ‘‘ ghost” is derived, 
The admirable summary of the evidence given in Mellor’s treatise 
seems to me entirely convincing. The Greek chaos signified the con- 
fused mass of elemental substance, and also space or atmosphere, 
Paracelsus used the word with a similar meaning. It must be 
remembered that van Helmont considered water to be the primal 
substance ; and it was to the vapour rising from water (as well as to 
his ‘* gas sylvestre’’) that he gave the name “‘ gas,” at the same time 
pointing out its analogy with the chaos of the ancients. The term 
‘spirit * had been used for centuries to denote aériform elastic fluids; 
and in the seventeenth century the word was in common use for 
several well-known gases. It is not surprising, then, that some should 
seek, quite ingeniously, to associate the new word with the German or 
Datch equivalent for ‘* spirit.” ; 

I should add that the Oxford English Dictionary makes no mention 
of the Teutonic derivation of the word. 


<i 
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TRADE NOTES. 





Tnily Gas Plants. 


Tully Gas Plants, Ltd., have secured an order for a small-size 
Tully gasification plant for Thizy, in France. Their French agentsare 
Sté. Aaye, des Appareils de Manutention & Fours Stein, No. 48, Rue 
la Boetie, Paris. 


Forced-Draught Furnaces. 


Another good month’s work in the supply of their forced-draught 
furnaces is reported by Messrs. Meldrums, Ltd., of Timperley, near 
Manchester. The concerns ordering these aids to fuel economy it 
cluded three gas-works, three tar distilleries, and a corporation 
chemical works. 


Water-Gas Plant for Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates. 


The Power-Gas Corporation, Ltd., have completed the construc- 
tion and erection of a water-gas plant for Synthetic Ammonia and 
Nitrates, Ltd., of Billingham. The plant comprises three mechanical 
generators and auxiliaries, with a rated capacity of 6 million c.ft. of 
gas per day, and will represent the most modern practice in water-g% 
production on a large scale. 


New Gasholder for Newcastle (N.S.W.). 


Messrs. Wm. Coward & Co., Ltd., of No. 22, Buckingbam Gate, 
Westminster, agents for the City of Newcastle Gas and Coke 
Company, Ltd., New South Wales, have been authorized by their . 
cipals to accept the tender of Messrs. Clayton, Son, & Co., Ltd., be 
Leeds, for the supply and erection of a two-lift telescopic guide ae 
gasholder and steel tank, having a capacity of 500,000 c.ft. This 
holder has been specially designed to meet local conditions, and ef 
bodies many interesting features, including sheets of “ Armco =" 
which it is expected will resist corrosive action better than the mi , 
steel sheets usually adopted. The work of designing the bolder = 
drawing-up the specification was placed by the Directors of the Ls 
castle Company in the capable hands of Mr. P. C. Holmes eae 
M.Inst.C.E., F.I.C., of Melbourne. Mr. Hunt, who is Consu ting 
Engineer to many important gas concerns in the Commonwealth, a - 
has great experience of conditions and practice in that ay py 
expected to visit England shortly. It is also interesting to learn 3 
Mr. A. Langwill, who has been General Manager and Secretary — 
City of Newcastle Gas Company for many years, is at present tour 
the Old Country. 
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Torquay Gas Company. 


Major R. P. Kitson presided at the annual meeting of the Company, 
hen the Directors reported a balance of £10,300 to the credit of 
the profit and loss account. The consent of the Board of Trade to the 
application for a Special Order under section 10 of the Gas Regulation 
Act, 1920, for amalgamation with the Paignton Gas Company was 
expected at an early date. In order to provide for the consolidation 
of the prior charges and for the general purposes of the Company's 
undertaking, the shareholders would be asked, as soon as the Order 
was made, to authorize the Directors to raise a sum of £30,000 by the 
igue of debenture stock. Moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts and the payment of dividends at the rates of 10 and 7 p.ct. 
less income-tax, the Chairman stated that in many ways they had had 
an epoch making year, The gas industry, in common with many 
others, had not been free from criticism ; but it was common know- 
ledge that the recent Government inquiry had proved that the method 
of charging for gas by the therm was in the interests of the consumers. 
Sp far as this Company were concerned, the only result had been to 
add to the trouble ‘and expense of gas production. Referring to the 
revenue account, the Chairman said manufacture showed a decrease 
ofabout £8500, notwithstanding the increase in the cost of repairs 
and maintenance. The revenue from gas had decreased. This was 
solely due to the lower price, as the quantity consumed had increased 
by 22,000,000 c.ft. The gross profit shown, £9173, was satisfactory ; 
but as this was subject to income-tax and other items, the net profit 
for the year was reduced to the sum of £4753. He pointed out that 
in reducing the price of gas in the last twelve months by 5d. per therm 
they had done well, One of the largest and most influential gas com- 
panies in the kingdom charged od. per therm. The Company’s price 
was 1od., which, having regard to their distant coalfields and other 
sources of supply, made the comparison wholly favourable. 


_— 
Po 


Development of Gas Supply in Lanarkshire. 


The Middle Ward District Committee of Lanarkshire have taken con- 
trol of the gas-works at Cambuslang, Bothwell and Uddingston, 
Bellshill and Mossend, Holytown, and Larkhall, and in pursuance of 
the policy of further developing the gas supply of the district, it is now 
proposed to undertake the supply of gas on the Strathaven district. In 
a note on the subject prepared by Mr. W. E. Whyte, the District 
Clerk, for the information of the District Committee, it is stated that 
the Strathaven Gas Company have 1134 consumers, of whom 384 have 
slot meters, The present price of gas is 7s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. The 
price in 1914 was 3s. 64d. While the scheme of gas supply for the 
Middle Ward District embraces Strathaven, the Consulting Engineer 
(Mr. Doig Gibb), in a report dated May 1, 1922, dealing with the 
development of the scheme, suggested that what he termed the “inner 
area,” embracing Uddingston, Cambuslang, Bellshill, Holytown, 
Blantyre, and Larkhall, should be dealt with and completed first. 
The high-pressure main has now been laid to Larkhall, and an exten- 
sion of the general scheme to Strathaven would mean the laying of 
necessary Mains through Stonehouse. It would be essential, there- 
fore, to consider both places at the one time. Stonehouse is about 3% 
miles distant from Larkhall, and Strathaven about 74 miles. A 5-in. 
main from Larkhall, with a 3-in. junction pipe for about a quarter ofa 
mile to Stonehouse Gas- Works, would probably cost £4000; and a 
4in, main from the 5-in. main to Strathaven would probably cost 
£3500—making a total of £7500. As regards the present supply at 
Strathaven, difficulties have been experienced with the local Gas Com- 
pany in connection with the introduction of gas to the housing scheme. 
Certain proposals were submitted to the Board of Health, but of these 
the Board disapproved. The Board can only agree to the Local 
Authority giving the gas undertakers a guarantee on certain lines laid 
down by the Treasury. The terms of tbe arrangement which would 
be sanctioned are that the Local Authority should guarantee to the Gas 
Company an annual return not exceeding 7 p.ct. of the capital cost in- 
curred, less a rebate of 1s, per 1000 c.ft. of gas consumed for a period 
not exceeding five years. Generally, this proposal is unacceptable to 
gas companies. An alternative proposal was submitted to the District 
Committee in several other cases—viz., that the District Committee 
should agree to bear a modified proportion of the cost of laying the 
necessary mains—usually fixed on the basis of the Committee digging 
and filling-in the tracks within the housing scheme itselfi—under an 
atrangement that the District Committee will be reimbursed for the 
sum so paid by them out of the rents receivable from the houses at the 
tate of tos. per house per annum until the sum is paid off. This 
arrangement was suggested in view of the fact that in the Viewpark 
case the Rents Tribunal, in fixing the rents, decided that the rents of 
houses to which gas had not been introduced were to suffer a reduc- 
tion of Ios. per annum. The District Committee have agreed to this 
Proposal in the cases submitted to them, and recently it was suggested 
the Secretary of the Strathaven Gas Company (Mr. Barrie) that, in 
bog of the considerable reduction in prices since the proposals were 

rst discussed, it might be possible to arrange an agreement with them 

. the same lines. It was agreed that the Manager of the Company 
= consider further the question of costs, and that a meeting 
Should be arranged for discussion. 





é gvnitwell's Satisfaction at Cheaper Gas.—At the annual meeting 
the vd ‘hitwell parishioners, general satisfaction was expressed at 
wie ence that the Gas Company had decided to reduce the 
all of gasfrom 5s, 11d. to 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., and in addition to 
Ow arebate for the ensuing quarter of 5d. per 1000 c.ft. 
m eat from Gas-Meters.—At the Barnsley Police Court, Thomas 
tiene ; i and Harry Harris, miners, of Cudworth, were each sent to 
caters or one month on a charge of Stealing 15s. 5d. from two gas- 
Thon’, It appeared that Griffin visited Harris at the house of Mrs. 
the den where Harris lodged. While Mrs. Thompson was absent 
ne «=p found a key and opened the meter. Griffin subse- 
y ‘ett the district and was arrested at Coalville, near Leicester. 


€ sum of ios. <d, i 
where Grifia lodged also missed from the meter at the house 
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THE NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 


The chief feature of the past short working week has been conges- 
tion at the loading places. All of them have been so blocked up with 
waiting tonnage, and boats which had been expected to berth this week 
have been so put back, that collieries have had an anxious time in 
Many cases with regard to keeping the pits working. The same story is 
reported with reference to Continental ports of discharge; and the 
general result has been that one or two cargoes have been available 
on the market at reduced rates. 

Requests from German receivers to postpone delivery in several in- 
stances have made merchants on this side wonder whether congestion 
at the ports is the real cause, or whether the German position is weak- 
ening at all. So much coal has been sold for Germany for the next 
six montbs or so, that failure to take it out would affect this market 
considerably, even if the German miners took some time to get into 
their stride. 

Collieries are, however, still optimistic about the future, and open 
negotiations on a basis of over 30s. for the second half of the year. It 
is not uncommon to hear sellers suggesting 32s. 6d., and would-be 
buyers talking about 27s. 6d. So with a 5s. margin, business is not 
easy to fix-up. This all points to the fact that collieries are suffici- 
ently well sold up to the end of the year to be able to chance the 
market rather than make any substantial reductions in their prices at 
present. 

The demand for coking coal for the Continent generally is still very 
strong, and merchants are often willing to pay as much as 2s. extraon 
the price of other sorts they had bought if the collieries can give them 
coking instead. Good quality smalls even ask 35s. for any cdd prompt 
lots they may have available. 

Quotations for gas coal are nominally about 32s. 6d. for seconds, and 
358. for bests and specials, though they will negotiate for the second 
half of the year at perhaps 2s. 6d. less than this. 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 


From a Local Correspondent. 


Owing to the holidays and the more extensive shipping demands, 
gas concerns are for the moment rather“ tight” for supplies. With 
the approach of warmer weather and the longer days, however, the 
situation will tend to become easier, Producers in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire do not seem inclined to quote ahead. With regard to the 
coal trade generally, the position as to household fuel is normal, with 
the likelihood of an easier situation, There is no improvement in the 
consuming industries, and collieries generally are disposing of the bulk 
of their supplies for export. How long this position will continue 
depends on the situation in the Rubr. 

The Hull market at the week-end was unsettled. There was no 
improvement in facilities for getting coal from the pits to the docks. 
Shipments on Wednesday were 19,845 tons from Hull, 3800 tons from 
Grimsby, and 10,800 tons from Immingham—a total of 34,445 tons. 
As there are vessels carrying up to 5000 or 6900 tons, the total export 
shows that few ships are cleared in one day. The loss to the exporters 
is very serious. It is estimated that they bave had to sacrifice in 
demurrage during the past week or so about £15,000 on pre- Easter 
orders. There is no lack of coal at the pits—the difficulty is to get it 
carried to the hoists at the docks. Exporters are therefore reluctant 
to takeorders. Prices are normal. For forward shipment, the demand 
is quiet. 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From Our Local Correspondent. 


Values tend to barden. In. cases where contract prices have been 
revised for the March-June quarter, purchasers have had to concede 
an advance of about a shilling per ton. They have not done so wil- 
lingly ; but where collieries have insisted, their customers have thought 
it wisdom to acquiesce. As previously stated, a large number of col- 
lieries have not sought to disturb the price basis agreed upon last 
summer. Ina few special cases contracts have been negotiated for the 
1923-4 period. As the circumstances are exceptional, the transactions 
afford no useful index of the market position. The Easter holiday has 
entailed a greater intermission of output at the pits this year than last, 
or it may be that the increased pressure for supplies has made it more 
apparent. Owing to delayed deliveries some gas undertakings have 
had to draw upon their reserves, and there have been protests. How- 
ever, the lengthening of the holiday has given opportunity to accumu- 
late empty wagons at the pit-heads, and so prepared the way for un- 
hampered operations. There are indications that the drain of coal to 
the Humber is abating somewhat. 

Coke supplies appear to be as short asever. A further aggravation 
of the famine conditions is threatened by the trouble in South Wales ; 
but at the time of writing none of the collieries has notified any 
special difficulty. The coke-ovens at the Birmingham Gas- Works, 
which were temporarily disabled by the explosion on March 4, are 
making full production again. 





The estimated net profits from Blackpool’s trading departments 
for next year include, from gas, £4645 against £23,534 last year. 
From the profits of last year there was a special vote of £2000 for the 
forthcoming June carnival. 


The Stockton Corporation Gas Committee have a balance of £1484 
to place to reserve account, after making a contribution towards the 
cost of retorts of £6646. This payment wipes-off the total amount of 
capital expenditure out of revenue to provide for the reconstruction 
of the gas-works. Further, the price of gas has been reduced from 4s. 





to 3s. per rooo c.ft. 
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STOCK 


MARKET REPORT. 





The short four-day week on the Stock Ex- 
change was long enough to exhibit varying 
tendencies. The opening on Tuesday was quiet 


and inactive, there being many absentees ; but 


The Foreign Market had some good points in 
French, Argentine, Brazilian, Chinese, and 
Peruvian; but Greeks and Turks were down. 
In Miscellaneous, Oils and Rubbers were in 
demand. 


lines. 


War Loan 
Victory 924-928. 
Rails were strong 


102$-1024h, 


the tone was quite cheerful, especially in choice 
Home Governments were very strong ; 
the big four closing thus: Consols 594-594, 
Funding 90§-903, 


Indian were higher. 





and active, but easier at the 
close ; and Canadian and Argentine were firm. 


Home | figures ; 











the London Companies, 
4%, ditto maximum 14, and debenture 1, South 


Business in the Gas Market was much 
quieter, surrendering to ho 
showed unbroken firmness. 
advanced, some of them with conspicuous 
while none suffered a reduction. 
Gas Light ordinary rose 


liday claims, but 
Many issues were 


In 


ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK’S TRANSACTIONS. 
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200,000 o» Dec. 14 7 4% Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | rx5—118 55—60 eh 
660,000 Mar. 8 —_ 6% | Croydon sliding scale. . <* 100—103 sé 
284,975 * = 5% . max.div, . . <<. 82—85 ei 
492,270 | Stk _ 6 | 4$% | Derby Con. Stk. « + | 123—125 ae 56 
55,000 ” _ 4 4% Do. Deb. Stk. .| 1oz—104 a pe 
209,000 ” Apl. 5 _ 5% | East Hulls p.c. max. - _ ee a 
1,002,180 10 | Jan. 25 | 10 3/o | European, Ltd. +» + » 173—18 8t—9t 9 
16,546,120 | Stk. | Feb. 8 |4/17/4) 52/- 4p-c.Ord » « « g8—102 98—100 944—99 
2,600,000 |» * 3¢ | 35/- | Gas (3% p.c- max.» » 76—79 654—674 654—66$ 
4,062,235 ” ” 4 4% Light } 4 p.c. Con. Pref. 96—99 738—80 79k—80 
4,761,930 ” Dec. 14 3 3% and 3 p.c. Con. Deb. | 724—744 61—64 62—62} 
130,000 | »» Dec. rr | 10 10% | Coke | 10 p.c. Bonds - oe *e 185—192 
= _- _ = 7% p.c. Ilford Deb oe ee ee 
82,500 ” Mar. 8 5 65/7} | Hastings & St. L. 5 p.c., oo 92—97 ee 
258,740 | ” 3% sont Do. 3% p.c. 87—89 75—78 ie 
70,000 10 May 18 11 %% Hongkong & China, Ltd. 164—16$ 6—7 rea 
86,600 | Stk. | Mar. 8 9 04% | Hornsey 7 pc. + + » + 135—140 fie 
1,976,000 ” Nov. 16 9 t Imperial Continental . 150—160 165—170 | 162§—168 
404,800 ” Feb, 3 34% Do. 3 p.c. Deb. Red. 84—86 75—78 a 
235,242 | » Mar. 8 64% | Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. | x119—121 93—98 a 
2,498,905 ” Feb. 26 | 10 37/6 | Liverpools p.c. cee aN os a 
600,000 | » Mar, 22 = 7% 1» «=—o7 Pc Pref. « ae 102—I04 ae 
165,736 |» Feb. 22 | 7/5/6| 80/— | Maidstone 5 p.c. + + We 107—112 0 
63,480 » Dec. 29 — 3% Do, 3p.c.Deb « + oe 53—58 an 
75,000 June29 | 6 6% | Maita & Mediterranean | 4¢—4# 34—38 sl 
100,000 | 100] Apl. 5 4h | 48% a et 44 p.c. Deb. 99—101 97—100* dae 
541,920 | Stk Nov. 30 4 4% | Monte Video, Ltd. . .| x11$—12 52—57 Bok 
1,875,892 ” Feb. 22 at 53% Newcastle & Gatsh’dCon. | 984—994 794—80} a 
250,1 ” os -- 4% Do. 4 p.c. Pref. Stk. a 76—78 pe 
$29,705 ”» Dec. 29 34 | 38% Do. 3% p.c. Deb. 82—83 68—69 4 
15,000 10 Aug. 26 — 7/6 | North Middlesex ro p.c. Ah mat a 
55,940 10 Mar. 8 |7/14/0| 7/88 » * 7 p.c. 14—15 rof}—11} es 
goo,o00 | Stk. | Nov. 30 * 8%, | Oriental, Ltd. + « 117—122 97—102 nie 
188,120 | Stk. | Dec. 29 — | 72/6 | Plym’th & Stonb’se 5 p.c. aa 94—99 “i 
60,000 50 | Mar. 8 | 13 65/- | Portsea Island, B . 128—131 98—103 ee 
100,000 5° a 12 60/- Do. C . e| rr8—r2r 95—102 fhe 
290,069 5 a 8 — Primitiva Ord. . + « 7 -? 10/-—10/3 
499,960 5 ae 5 = Do. 5 p.c. Pref. . 4i—s 14—2b 37 /6—39/6 
$21,600 | 100 | Nov. 30 4 49 Do. 4p.c.Deb. +) 9t—93 79—73 me 
600,000 | Stk. | Jan. 25 4 4% ie IgIt . 55—38 a 
346,198 ” Dec. 29 4 4% River Plate 4 p.c. Deb. 85—87 55—58 ea 
150,000 10 | Mar. 22 6 6/- | San Paulo {® p.c. Pref. | 1og—x1 54—6 mis 
125,000 | _59| July 3 5 5% 5 p.c. Deb.| 47—49 36—38 
135,000 | Stk. | Mar. 22 | 10 3% | Sheffield A - 0 © e| 229—224 93—96 che 
209,984 ” + Io 5% Do B 2 0 8 0 | 288—224 93—96 a 
523,500 a PS Io 5% Do. C s 0 « «| 220—222 93—96 cf 
133,201 | Stk. | Sept.15 | 4 4% | Shrewsbury 5 p.c. + « i oe es 
90, 10 | Nov. 2 9 7%, | South African 2 se «| rOp—rIh I—9 ae 
6,609,895 | Stk. | Feb. 22 | 5/4/0| 60/- South Met. Ord. . « »| ILI—-I13 97—100 954—98h 
250,000 | »» Jan. 11 — 5% Do. . Pref. . oe 96—98 ah 
1,895,445 | ” 3 3% Do. 3 p.c.Deb..| 724—74% 60—62 ae 
734,000 » Mar. 8 — | 65% Do. 6} p.c. Deb. ee 105—t07 | 105}—106} 
91,500 ” Feb. 22 84 ay uth Shields Con. Stk. | 157—159 115—117 oe 
1,087,795 * ‘i 6 & S’th Suburb’n Ord. 5 p.c. | 114—116 98—101 99—101 
368,837 | +» | Dec. 29 | 5 5% Do, 5 p.c. Deb. Stk. | x16—118 93—98 m 
647,749 |» Nov. 2 5 79 Southampton Ord. . . g9—102 84—87 5x 
121,275 ” Dec. 29 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. ee 68—73 a 
250,000 ” Mar. 8 — | 7o/- | Swansea 7 p.c. Pref. Stk, ee 102—104 ae 
200,000 ” -_ 29 — | 64% Do. 6} wor Stk, sit 102—104 ae 
120,000 ” Feb. 22 — 74% tenb p.c. . 135—13 109—I14 - 
782,275 | » ” 6 6% — {8 3¢ Pc. . | II5—II7 100—103 | 100}—ror} 
181,255 sik Deo. 1% 4 4% . - > Deb. Bm! 75—80 och 
258,251 . ar. 22 9 emouth 5 p.c. Max, | 105g-——109 o—92 “i 
_— $ | 5% | Wandsworth, Wimble- = 
don, E 
$0,000 ee Feb. 22 HI 87/6 Wandsworth A5p.c..| 151—156 130—135 wa 
2$5,636 | » a 92/6 Do. B 3h pc. . | 129—134 1I15—I20 hes 
108,575 » ‘a — | 61/3 i. a. ow 8 oo I00o—105 iti 
140,865 a ms — | 61/3 New Ordinary +: » a 100—105 102—102} 
$52,000 | 4, i 6% | 68/9 Wimbiedon 5 p.ce » «| 117-122 109—114 II0—III 
,000 | 4s wf 64 | 73/9 Epsom s pe. ee © | raI—126 115—120 ae 
88,416 | 4, | Dec.29 | 3 3% 3 p.c Deb. Stk. . 50—59 wes 











* Ex Div. 





Metropolitan ordinary 34, preference and 6 

p.ct. debenture reach. In Suburban and Pro. 
vincial, Brentford debentures rose 3, Bristol 

Newcastle , Wandsworth “A"5,"B"«¢" 
and new 3 each, Wimbledon 2, and Epsom; 

Tynemouth 3. In the Continentals, Imperials 
rose 5. Melbourne debenture rose 2}. 

The following transactions in gas during the 
week were recorded : On Tuesday, Brentford 
“A o7, Commercial 4 p.ct., 934, European 
83, Gas Light ordinary 94, ditto 4 p.ct. pre. 
ference 79%, 79}, 80, Imperial Continental 
1624, 1644, Primitiva 10s., 10s. 3d., ditto 
5 p.ct. preterence 38s. 6d., South Metropolitan 
954, 954, 954, South Suburban 99, roo}, Tot. 
tenbam “B” roo}, Brighton and Hove 5 p.ct, 
debenture 77, Weymouth Consumers 34 p.ct. 
debenture 62, Wandsworth 5 p.ct. preference 
_ On Wednesday, Bristol 91}, Gas Light 
ordinary 944, 94%, 95, 954, 95%, ditto 4 p.ct. 
preference 80, Imperial Continental 163, 165, 
Primitiva 5 p.ct. preference 37s. 6d., 38s. 7}d., 
398. 6d., South Metropolitan 957, 96, Totten. 
bam “B” 100}, Wandsworth new 102, 102}, 
ditto 5 p.ct. preference 98}, 99, Mid Kent 
39s., 408. On Thursday, Brighton and Hove 
original 164, Buenos Aires debenture 56}, 
European 834, 9, Gas Light ordinary 944, 
95,954, 958. 954, 95%, 96, 964, 97, ditto 3} pct. 
maximum 65}, ditto 3 p.ct. debenture 62, 
62},ditto 10 p.ct. bonds 185, 192, Imperial 
Continental 1634, 165, Primitiva 5 p.ct. pre- 
ference 38s. 38s. 6d., South Metropolitan 
954, 96, 96}, ditto 64 p.ct. debentures 
1064, Wandsworth 5 p.ct. preference 98}, 99, 
Hartlepool 5 p.ct. 87, 874, Southgate District 
5 p.ct. preference 863,87}. On Friday, Brent- 
ford “A” 98, ditto 4 p.ct. debenture 78, Euro- 
pean 8%, 83, 8f, Gas Light ordinary 964, 964, 
97, 974; 97%. 98. 983, 98%, 99, ditto 34 p.ct. 
maximum 664, ditto 3 p.ct. debenture 62, 624, 
Imperial Continental 166, 167, 168, Primitiva 
ros., ditto 5 p.ct. preference 39s. 6d., South 
Metropolitan 96}. 974, 984, ditto 6} p.ct. deben- 
ture 1053, South Suburban tor, Tottenham 
“B” ror, rorz, Wandsworth New 102, 102}, 
102%, ditto Wimbledon 110, 1104, 111, ditto 
5 p.ct. preference 989, 99, ditto 4 p.ct. deben- 
tare 813, Mid Kent 34s., Hornsey 5 p.ct. pre- 
ference 864. In the Money Market, things 
were rather exciting, with almost violent fluc- 
tations which had not been calculated for. But 
a fairly sharp demand lasted up till Friday, 
when supplies came in to relieve the position. 
Discount rates held steady awhile ; but they, 
too, gave way before the close. Silver dropped 
upon Eastern sales. The Bank of England rate 
was 3 p.ct., as fixed on July 13. 





SHARES FOR SALE. 


IMPORTANT SALE by Auction of 7000 £1“ ADDI- 
TIONAL ” SHARES in the 


WELLINGBOROUGH GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY, LTD., 


BY 


MESSRS. PENDERED & SON, LTD. 
At the HIND HOTEL, WELLINGBOROUGH, 
On WEDNESDAY, 18th April, 1923, 
At 5 for 6 o'clock in the Evening, 


In convenient Lots to suit Purchasers, and pureuant 
to the Wellingborough Gas Order, 1922. 


The Shares will bear dividend as from the 1st day of 
July, 1923, and every share sold will be allotted to > 
purchaser by the Directors upon the price being pal 
in accordance with the Conditions of Sale. 


The Share Capital of the Company has remained un 
changed since 1905. In this period the yearly gross 
revenue has increased from £23,611 to £76,290. 


‘There are no Preference Shares in the Company; and 
all Shares rank for dividend according to their relative 
nominal value. 


The Company has obtained an Order under the Gas 
Regulation Act, 1920, which fixes the standard price . 
15 2-5d. per therm. At this price the standard dividen 
payable on the “t Additional ’’ Shares is 7 per cent. per 
annum, This dividend may be increased by 7 per earre 
for every fifth of a penny per therm by which the pric 
of gas isreduced. The price of gas last half-year was a 
2.5d. per therm, and the Dividend paid was at the me 
12 per cent. per annum. A further reduction 12 
price of gas has since been made. 


Printed Particulars, which have been filed as & _ 
spectus with the Registrar of Joint Stock Comet se. 
and Conditions of Sale, may be obtained of the het 
TIONEERS, WELLINGBOROUGH (Tel. 49); of Mr. ze 
CampsBELt, the GaAs Company’s OFFICES, Cone 
PLace, WELLINGBOROUGH (Tel. 125); oF of 3 oaND 
SHARMAN, JACKSON & AROHER, Solicitors, W=stT ™ 





HovsE, WELLINGBOROUGH (Tel, 187). 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
April 9. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were : 
Gasworks coal tar, 115s. to 120s. Pitch, East Coast, 185s. to 
1905. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, 180s. to 185s.; Liverpool, 
irs. to 186s. ; Clyde, 182s. 6d. to 187s. 6d. Benzole go p.ct., North, 
1s, 6d. to 18. 6§d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. to Is. aia. 
naked at makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 84d. 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 11d. to 2s. nominal. Coal tar crude napb- 
tha in bulk, North, 8$d. togd. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, ts. 8d. 
to 1s. 10d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s, 6d. to 1s. 8d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 83d. to 83d. ; salty, 7}d. to 8d. Scotland, 7d. to 
. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 7d. to 73d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
4s. to 48. 2d. prompt, 3s. rod. to 4s. forward. Naphthalene, {15 to 
{16; salts, £6 to £8, bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 4d. 

per minimum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; “B® unsaleable, 


— 


Luton Gas Company. 


The annual meeting was held a week last Tuesday, the Rev. C. E. 
Mees presiding. The Chairman presented the accounts for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1922. The quantity of gas sold showed a decrease, 
as compared with the year 1921, of 3°96 p.ct. Owing to the 
smaller consumption and the lower average cost at which gas was 
sold, the revenue from this source was less than that of the previous 
yeat by £5535. Residuals also realized a smaller amount—£47,193, 
ascompared with £60,807. On the other hand, coal showed a reduc- 
tion in cost of over £29,000. The price of gas had been reduced 
iwice during the year—namely, from 5s. per rooo c.ft. to tod. per 
therm (4s. 1d. per 1000 c.ft.) from Lady Day, and from rod. to 8 3°5d. 
per therm (3s. 6°14d. per 1000 c.ft.) from midsummer. The Directors 
stated that the price will be further reduced from the meter readings 
at Lady Day, to 8d. per therm. The Directors recommended the 
payment of the following dividend (less income-tax) for the six 
months ended Dec. 31: 2 p.ct. on class ‘‘B’’ preference shares; 
{2 10s. p.ct. on class ‘'C'’; £8 5s. p.ct. on class ‘* A” ordinary 
shares; £6155. p.ct.on class ‘‘D’’; £4 2s. 6d. p.ct. on class ‘*F”; 
and to carry £577 to the reserve fund account. Mr. Gates moved 
avote of thanks to the Chairman and the Directors and to the 
Engineer and his staff for their work during the past six months. Mr. 
William Phillips, after returning thanks on behalf of himself and his 
staff, said that the Company was going along very steadily, and they 
were always trying to reduce the price of gas to the consumer. The 
present price was very low—among the lowest in the Midlands and 
the South. He believed there was only one company which charged 
a lower price than Luton. 





”_ 
—- 


Progress of Gas Supply.—According to figures appearing in the 
“American Gas Journal,” there were at St. Paul (Minn.), in 1857, 72 
customers consuming gas drawn from three miles of mains; and they 
were paying for it $6 per 1000 c.ft. At the present time the consumers 
of the St. Paul Gas Company number 55,876, who pay $1 per 1000 
c.ft. for the gas ; while the mains laid in the city extend toa length of 
444 miles, Gas was at first used only for store and residence illumina- 
tion; street lighting was not introduced until 1861. The original gas 
plant had a capacity of about 15,000 c.ft. per day ; and a record of the 
first full year’s operation by the Gas Company mentions the output as 
3,727,000 c.ft., which amount is not quite half of the present con- 
sumption in one day. The gas coal used was bought at Pittsburgh, 
and shipped down the Ohio and up the Mississippi; the cost being 
934 a ton. 


New Capital for the Uxbridge Gas Company.—Messrs. A. & W. 
Richards have been instructed by the Directors of the Uxbridge, 
Wycombe, and District Gas Company to offer for sale by tender 
£60,000 of new capital, comprising {£30,000 of 4} p.ct. perpetual 
debenture stock (at the minimum price of £85 p.ct.), £15,000 of 54 p.ct. 
perpetual preference stock (at the minimum price of par), and £15,000 
of ordinary stock (at the minimum price of {95 p.ct., at which the 
present yield will be £6 11s. 7d. p.ct.). The money will be used in 
repayment of an overdraft obtained from the Company's bankers for 
extensions of the works, mains, kc. The Company were established 
in 1854 as the Uxbridge and Hillingdon Gas Consumers’ Company, 
and were incorporated by Special Act in 1861. Further powers 
have been obtained in subsequent years, which included authority to 
acquire the undertakings of the High Wycombe, Eton, and Great 
Marlow Gas Companies, The statutory area of the combined under- 
takings now covers about 197 square miles. The Company supply 
through 159 miles of mains 16,865 consumers, and the sales of gas 
ros year were 1,748,381 therms, equivalent to 380 million c.ft. As 
tom Jan. 1 last, the selling price was reduced to 15d. per therm. 








Cheaper Gas at Doncaster.—The Doncaster Gas Committee have 
decided to reduce the price of gas by 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Wellingborough Gas Company's Additional Capital.—As will be 
seen from an announcement which appears elsewhere in this issue, 
Messrs. Pendered and Son, Ltd., will, on Wednesday next, at the 
Hind Hotel, Wellingborough, offer for sale by auction 7ooo 1 
additional shares in the Wellingborough Gas Light Company, Ltd. 

Gas-Cookers as Cupboards.—It was stated at a meeting of the 
Strabane Urban District Council, by Mr. G. Browne, J.P. (the Chair- 
man), that a great many people in the town were anxious to get gas- 
cookers. A number of those who had cookers were not using them as 
such, but as cupboards—for holding old boots and all sorts of house- 
hold articles. The cookers in these cases ought to be removed and 
given to persons who would use them for the proper purpose. 

Waterford Gas Dispute.—The dispute at the Waterford Gas- 
Works, arising from the men’s demand for the retention of fourteen 
men under notice of dismissal, and the claims of rival unions as to the 
right to handle coals, is still unsettled ; and the city remains, for the 
fourth week, without a gas supply. A conference was held last week 
in hope of securing a settlement, but there was no result; and the men 
now attribute the deadlock to a proposal of the Company to reduce 
the number of workers and put the stokers on a twelve-hour day in- 
stead of eight hours. Mr. Ellacott (the Manager), who has been boy- 
cotted by the strikers, recently expressed the view that if the dispute 
did not end soon, there would be no option left the Directors but 
liquidation. Consequent on the working loss of last year, Mr. Ellacott 
introduced various economies, The citizens, needless to say, are at 
grievous loss by the absence of a gas supply. 


Deficient Calorific Power at Whitwell.—The Chief Gas Examiner 
has imposed a penalty upon the Whitwell (Derbyshire) and District 
Gas Company for failing to supply gas of the declared calorific value. 
At a meeting of the Creswell Parish Council, a letter was received 
from the Chief Examiner stating that the average calorific value of the 
gas supplied by the Whitwell Company for the last quarter was 22°4 
B.Th.U. below the declared value of 500 B.Th.U. In accordance 
with the Gas Regulation Act, he found that during the quarter ended 
Dec. 31, 1922, the revenue of the Company had been improperly in- 
creased by £58 15s., which sum would have to be applied in accordance 
with the Act. The report of the Examiner on his visit to the Whitwell 
Gas-Works on Feb. 27 last states that the calorific value of the gas was 
53 B.Th.U. above the declared value. 


Dublin Gas and Meter Testing.—The Dublin Public Lighting 
Committee, in a report to the Corporation, express the view that, 
during the reorganization of the Council’s departments, an effort should 
be made to get the Free State Government to take over the control 
of the gas-testing and meter-testing branches of the Municipality. 
The Law Agent had agreed that the suggestion was a very good one, 
inasmuch as the Corporation had always had great difficulty in suc- 
ceeding in any proceedings against the Alliance and Dublin Gas Com- 
pany based upon gas testing; but he explained that the Government 
would require to introduce new legislation to deal with the matter, a 
number of enactments having to be reviewed by Parliament before 
any arrangement as to transferring control could be carried out. 
The Law Agent was also of opinion that a certificate coming from 
a Government official would have more weight with the Courts than 
a similar certificate from a Corporation official. The Committee ask 
the Corporation to empower them to take-up the matter with the 
Government on the lines indicated. 


Calorific Standard at Burnley.—A suggestion having been made 
that the calorific power of the gas supplied by the Burnley Corporation 
should be increased from 475 to 500 B.Th.U., Mr. J. P. Leather (the 
Gas Engineer) prepared a report, which has been approved without 
comment by the Town Council. In this, Mr. Leather says that the 
increase of calorific power would be best obtained by the use of a 
greater quantity of gas oil in the manufacture of the carburetted water 
gas, which is at present of lower calorific power than the coal gas. As- 
suming the number of therms sold to be unaltered, the cost of the gas 
would be increased by about £550. He does not think, however, 
that it is advisable, in present circumstances, to alter the calorific 
power of thegas. It is difficult to ensure that the quality would be 
always maintained, as it is impossible to prevent variations in manu- 
facture being felt in the town, on account of the deficiency in storage 
capacity. When the new holder has got to work next year, the subject 
might be reconsidered. It must be remembered that an alteration in 
quality means the re-adjustment of consumers’ appliances throughout 
the town. When the quality was increased before, there were many 
complaints of smell from the combustion of gas. 





The Bradford Corporation Gas Committee have been informed that 
the laying of new gas-mains as a form of relief work for the unemployed 
has received the approval of the Unemployed Grants Committee and 
of the appropriate Government Department. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


copy FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “‘ JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 


— ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the follewing day’s 


‘ Orders te Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
* received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


Lips DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six 

ro = under (about 36 words) 3s. ; each additional Line, 6d. Situa- 

Met acant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 
ces, &c., $d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 





Telegrams: ‘*GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “‘ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. QUARTER. 
United | Oseait ie Rate: 35/- ee 18/- on 10/- 
Kingdom } Credit Rate : 40/- oe 21/- os 11/6 


Abroad (in the Posta Union) 

Payable in Advance } 40/- = 22/6 12/6 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 

All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4. 
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OFIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOA | 


SPENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
PatMERsTON Hovse, 
OLp Broap Street, Lonpon, B.C.2. 


‘"7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, B.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 











E. J. COSSEY & CO. 
ONTRACTORS for “ Trafford” Tiles 


and other Asbestos-Cement Roofings—Fixing 
Contracts undertaken. Gas Works Stores Merchants 


8, Cursrrorn STREET. CHaNceRY LANE, Lonpon, B.C. 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants, 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JosEPH Taytor (SaTuRATORS), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bonron. 


Telegrams—‘‘ SaturaTors, Botton.” Telephone 848, 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS 


si age very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, March 21, p. 792. 





EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Folesbill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘“‘ GAsMETER,” 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MANCHESTER. 

Telephone: RusHoLMeE 976. Telegrams: ‘‘ GASMETER,’ 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, S.E. 11. 
Telephone: Hop 647. Telegrams: ‘‘ Gasrous Lams.”’ 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
SSPECTALLY prepared for the manu- 
HA 


facture of SUL E OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lip. 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SILvertTown. 
Telegrams—‘' Hyprocunoric, Fen, Lonpon.” 
Telephone—Mrnogiks 1166, 

















TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 
MILLGATE, NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 
OLE Makers of Tully’s Patent Gasi- 
FICATION PLANT. Specialists in Tar BEx- 


tractors, Coal Elevators and Conveyors, Hoppers, 
Bunkers, T.G.P. Fire Cement, Castings. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Damper, NEWARK.” 
Telephone No. : 174 Newark. 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
Telegrams: ‘ Patent, London.’’ Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 

SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
ARCADIAN GARDENS, Woop GREEN, Lonpon, N. 22. 
Telegrams: ** Bripurimat, Wood, London.” 
*Phone: Palmers Green 608, 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
Wee Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 








GAS JOURNAL. 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters} 


J. Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHAM, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Tel ms— 
“BraDDocK,OLDHAM,” and ‘“‘METRIQUE, LAMB, LONDON.” 


A MANUAL OF USEFUL TABLES FOR THE 
GAS ENGINEER AND STUDENT. 


Plow of Gas in pipes at all pressures. 
Sizeof main. Comparing high and low pressure. 
Storage in pipes and cylinders. Testing by gauge. 
a pe sata co rections. Copious pressure notes, «c., 
be. 

See DISTRIBUTION BY STEEL” (Woodall and 
Parkinson), Second Epition lds. 9d., Post Free, BENN 
Bros., Lp , 8, Bouverie Street, Lonpon, E.C.4. 





NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARKS REGISTERED. 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations Free—KincGs 
Parent AGeEncy, Ltd. (Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., 
British and U.S. Regd. Patent Agent), 1464, QuEEN 
Victoria STREET, LONDON. 86 years’ references. 





J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
" Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 


all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of 
Ammonia, &c. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 
AKERS of Svecial SULPHURIC ACID (‘ Eagle”’ 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies: 








Jy UTCHiom BROTHERS, Lid., 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot), 


‘* FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS, 

SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns. 


TAPRIL 11, 1923. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitn, Lowxnon, E.C3, 
hone: Minories 144, > 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary Hi, Lonvon, EF 
: Phone: Minories 1 34." BO 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER, 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, Sr. Mary At Hitt, Lonpon, E.03, 
Phone: Minories 1484, ; 





IVE Sales Manager Wanted, with 
Gas, Iron, and Steel Works Connection, for 
important Fuel-Saving Speciality. Commercial Bx. 
perience of Selling Organization absolutely Essential, 
Apply, ‘A. L.,”’ care of Brown’s, 39, Toruny 
SrrREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., WANTED. 


NGINEERS Established London 
THIRTY YEARS DEVELOP Technically and 
Commercially Sound ENGINEERING IDBAS on 
MUTUAL BASIS, 
Communicate, in first instance, to Box ‘‘ E " 466, care 
of Dawson’s, 121, Cannon STREET, E.C. 4. 





PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED 


AS Plant at Bargain Prices: 


RETORT SETTINGS—4 Complete Modern Beds, 
6's, 21 by 15 Q, also Beds of 8. 
CON DENSERS—Sets ANNULAR. 10in , 12in., Min., 
and Set WATER-TU 85, 14 in. Valves 
BLAKELEY’S New Patent Baffle Plate CON- 
DENSERS. 3 Sets 8 in , 10 in., and 12 in. 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, 5 by 40, 5 by 28, 44 by 36, 3} 
by 25, 4 by 14, complete. 
LIVESEY WASHERS, } and 3 Million, and 100,000. 
PURIFIERS—Sets of 25 it., 20 ft., 12 ft., 9 ft., and 8ft. 
EXHAUSTHRS and ENGINES, 60,000, 40,000, 20,000, 
15,000, 5000, and smaller. 
GASHOLDERS and STEEL TANKS, 5000 to 100,000. 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks, and al! Accessories. 
Finta BLakELry, Sons, anp Co., LTp., 
Cuurox Fenton, Yorks. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT. 





Werey Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION. 





THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


CHIEF DRAUGHTSMAN. 
 Oarrard Draughtsman required by 


the above Company. Candidates must have 
had First-Class Technical Training and Extensive 
Kxperience in the Design of Buildings, Structural 
Steelwork, and Plant for the Mechanical Handling of 
Materials. A knowledge of the Construction of Gas- 
Works Plant and River Walls is also desirable, 
Applications, giving full information as to Experience 
and Qualifications, Age, Salary required, and endorsed 
‘*Chief Draughtsman,’’ should be addressed to The 
Cutrr Enoineer, The Gas Licgut anp Coke Company, 
Horstrerry Roap, Lonpon, 8.W.1, on or before the 
20th of April. 





CITY OF LEICESTER. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF STREET AND PUBLIC 
LIGHTING. 


HE Watch Committee are prepared 
to receive Applications for the Position . of 
SUPERINTENDENT OF LIGHTING. Applicants 
must have had Practical Experiencé in Public Light- 
ing, both by Gas and Electricity, and bave had the 
Control and Direction of men and be experienced in 
the Purchase of Fittings, Articles of Maintenance, &c. 

Commencing salary, £400 per Annum. 

Applications, in own handwriting, stating Age and 
accompanied by Copies of Three recent Testimonials, 
must be sent to the undersigned not later than the 26th 
April inst., marked ‘' Lighting Superintendent.”’ 

Canvassing in any form will disqualify. 

H, A. PritcHarpD, 
Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Leicester, 
Apri! 12, 1923, 


OR Sale— 
Ore GASHOLDER and STEEL TANK, 15,00 
cubic feet capacity. . 
One GASHOLDER and STEEL TANK, 8000 cubic 
feet capacity. 
Apply, Batss & Sons, Wicston Lane, AYLESTONE, 
LEICc i:sTER, 


SHIPLEY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
HE Gas Committee of the above 


Council invite Tenders for the Supply of 300 
Tons of GAS COAL or NUTS, to be Delivered in equal 
monthly quantities during the Three Months ending 
Ju'y 31, 1923. 
Tenders to be forwarded to the undersigned not later 
than Monday, April 16, 1923. 
H. Burton, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works. 
thipley. 


OILERS for Sale.— 


Diameter. Pressure. 
LsANCASHIRE—30 ft. by 9ft. for 120 Ibs. (1912). 
” 30 ft. by 9 ft. for 120 Ibs. (New) 
” 30 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. for 160 lbs. (1916). 
” 30 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in, for 120 Ibs. (New) 
” 30 ft. by 8 ft. for 160 Ibs. (1914). 
” 30 ft. by 8 ft. for 120 Ibs. (1912) 
” 30 ft. by 8 ft. for 100 lbs. 
” 30 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. for 16) lbs. (1899). 
’ 30 ft. by 7 ft. for 120 ibs. (1912). 
" 28 ft. by 8 ft. for 169 Ibs. (1913). 
” 26 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. for 120 Ibs. (1916). 
” 24 ft. by 7 ft. for 100) ibs. (1899). 
"9 20 ft. by 7 ft. for 100 ibs. (1901) 
CORNISH- 28 ft. by 6 ft. for 160 Ibs. (1903). 
” 24 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in. for 100 ibs. 
” 14 ft. by 6 ft. for 160 !vs. ’ 
In STOCK for IMMEDIATE DELIV! RY, 
LOWEST PRICES in the Trade. 
Consult us before you enter into Commitments for 


BOILERS. 
Expert Advice Free to Buyers. 


Ratcnirrre aNd Sons (Hawanpen), LTD. 
HAWARDEN, CHESTER. 


Unique Service. 


— 


@>AILWAY Tank Wagons for Dis 
posal, Rectsngular and Oylindricsi, espe 
suitable for Oil and Acids, Inquiries invited 
Brorusrron & Co,, UuTD., Leeve 





Continued on p. 118. 












